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this iS the new IBM Electric New inside and out. New in its 28 advanced engineering achieve 


ments that make the IBM a more dependable typewriter than ever. New in its clean, low-swept sculptured lines—styling that 


will add beauty and prestige to any office decor. But best of all are the letters that this new typewriter can turm out 


sharp, crisp, letter-perfect letters—with uniform inking and even alignment. Why not call an IBM representative for a @emon- 


stration today? We think you—and your secretary—will be impressed. IBM 











We must 


We must 


The function of the telephone busi- 
ness is to serve the public and serve 
it well. 


It works two ways. We must serve 
well to prosper. And just as surely 
we must prosper to serve well. 


This doesn’t mean for six months 





or a year or a couple of years but on 





a continuing basis. For the telephone 





business, more than almost any 





other, is a long-term business. Al- 





ways we must keep building ahead 





to handle the needs of the country. 





Those needs are growing every 
day. Just the gain in population 
alone gives some idea of their size. 


By 1970 there will be 40,000,000 
more people in the United States. 
More and more communications 
service and services will be required 
by people, industry and defense. 


Such progress can come only if 
there is reasonable freedom for busi- 
ness and the encouragement to go 
full steam ahead that comes from 


good earnings. The benefits are. 


widespread. 


There is ever-increasing evidence 
that good earnings for the tele- 
phone company, with all that they 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


serve well to prosper 


prosper to serve well 





UNDER THE SEAS AND INTO THE SKIES are two great advances in communications. 
Submarine cables enable you to telephone overseas as clearly as across town. Far up in 
outer space, U.S. satellites derive their radio voices from the Transistor, the mighty mite 
of electronics invented at Bell Laboratories. It’s through such pioneering that the Bell 
System keeps opening new fields to make your service ever broader and better. (Solid lines 
show present underseas cables. Heavy dotted line is new cable now being laid to Europe.) 


mean in research, jobs and purchas- 





ing, are an important factor in the 





over-all economy of the country as 





well as in the best interests of tele- 





phone users. 


If earnings are less than the needs 
of the task, and all energies and 
judgment must be devoted to meet- 
ing the pressing needs of the mo- 
ment, it becomes impossible to do 
the best job for everyone. 


There is, indeed, no basis for the 
idea that the sure way to low tele- 
phone rates is to keep the company’s 
earnings as low as possible. 


Such a philosophy, by limiting re- 
search, efficiencies and the econ- 
omies of long-term building, would 
lead almost precisely to the opposite 
result . . . poorer service at a higher 
price than you would otherwise have 
to pay. 
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Commerce school dean says that pay raises hot based on 
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Where taxes go from here 


This comprehensive analysis of our revenue system explains 
what action may be taken to fill the growing need for funds 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 


Demand for U. S. farm products is expanding; more jobs 
will open in construction field; consumers in buying mood 


inflation—you can halt it 


Government is moving away from policies that encourage 
wage inflation; unions beginning to recognize the problem 


Five tests for initiative 
Business is putting an increasing premium on the man who 
can get things done. He’s a man with these basic qualities 


Here’s look at tomorrow’s work force 


Authority on labor market interprets short and long-range 
trend in employment and its impact on American economy 


Seven steps sharpen dollar decisions 


These check points will help you determine best possible 
way to obtain maximum profit from your capital investment 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Industry hires more managers 


Report on the executive job market shows growing demand 
for men in many specialties; insights into business ethics 


Pressure mounts against featherbedding 


Direct action now under way to curb these wasteful union 
practices will help you fight inflation, improve profits 


Let consumers guard competition 


Legislation now before Congress threatens the traditional 
right of customers to buy when, where and what they please 
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FORD SWEEPS ECONOMY 


Beats all other ‘59 pickups | 


D0. More 


- miles per gallon! 








All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 
independent automotive 
research organization* 
*NAME AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 
Send inquiry to: P. O. Box 2687 


Ford Division, Ford Motor Company 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Now! During DEWEDEND DAwWS at your Ford Dealer’s.. i 
Go FORO WARP for Savings 
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Certified tests 
proved it—one day’s 


driving in every five gas free! 


25.2 per cent! That’s the economy edge Ford scored over 
the average of all other six-cylinder, 14-ton pickups! The 
nation’s leading independent automotive research firm 
certified it in the greatest truck-economy test ever made! 


In every test—low speeds, high speeds, city traffic— 
Fords delivered greater miles per gallon than any other 
leading make! An over-all advantage of 25.2% better than 
the average! And this figure translates into ie savings! It 
means five days’ driving on four days’ gas. . . 25 gas-free 
miles for every 100 miles driven! And in an average year’s 
driving of 10,000 miles—2,500 extra miles! 


The certified record is at your Ford Dealer’s. Stop by 
and learn how much a ’59 Ford can save for you! 


SHOWDOWN U.S.A. 


ih 
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FIRST at a constant 30 m.p.h./ All 
leading makes got relatively good 
mileage at this moderate speed—but 
Ford led all the others by an average 
of 20.2% better gas mileage! 


FIRST at a constant 45 m.p.h.! 
Ford still held the lead at normal 
highway speed! Once again, Ford 
topped all competitive makes by an 
average of 20 % better gas mileage! 


FIRST at a constant 60 m.p.h./ At 
higher speeds, gas mileages tumbled 
about 40% for all makes, but here 
again, Ford led all the rest . . . with 
22.1% better mileage! Moral: If you 
must stomp on the gas, it will cost 
less in a Ford! 


FIRST in stop-go driving! Here’s 
where all makes scored their lowest— 
start and stop, over and over again— 
the kind of driving a milkman does. 
And Ford averaged 24% more miles 
to the gallon! 


FIRST in city driving! This test was 
perhaps the most significant of all 
because it most closely matched actual 
on-the-job driving conditions—a bal- 
anced mixture of moderate, steady 
speeds and stop-and-go. And here 
Ford led by an amazing 42%! 


FIRST over-a// ... winning all tests 
. against all trucks. . . with a com- 
bined average advantage of 25.2%! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 








“Do You Like 
to Work, Dad?’ 


\ 














““Good Question, 
Son.” 





“Yes, I like my job but I don’t want to work forever. 
I won’t have to, either. My company has seen to that 
by giving me a fine pension plan... and that’s one 
good reason | like to work there now.” 

Small and medium-size companies, just as much as 
larger companies, need a practical pension plan to at- 
tract and hold good employees. Such a plan providing 
for definite pension benefits is a vital morale factor. 
Orderly retirement of older employees gives a basis for 
promoting younger workers, and an insured plan pro- 
vides sound financial accounting as well as tax advan- 
tages for both employer and employee. 

As a leader in the pension field, tna Life will tailor- 
make a retirement plan to fit your company’s individual 
requirements. 


Another reason why MORE BUSINESSES ARE GROUP INSURED WITH THE ATNA LIFE THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY 





Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Group Division 


42TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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management's WASHINGTON LETTER 


MOVE UP your economic sights. 

That's what government economists in 
Washington are doing. 

Nation's economy is picking up speed, 
moving along better than was expected a 
month ago. , 

New findings indicate: 

Gross national product is likely to 
reach $478 billion annual rate during 
third quarter this year. 

Rate will climb to $490 billion by 
Christmas. 

That's $5 billion higher than previous 
forecast. 

Estimated time for $500 billion annual 
rate is now first quarter '60. 

Until now it was thought that the half 
trillion dollar rate might come during 
second quarter of ‘60. 

Last year's rate was $437.7 billion. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT SPENDING may rise 
considerably next year. 

Rate now is about $32 billion. 

Fourth quarter rate is expected to be 
about $33.5 billion. 

But next year rate may jump to $36-$37 
billion--comparable to '57 outlay. 

Indication comes from unpublished sur- 
vey of industrial machinery producers. 

New orders have jumped 20 per cent in 
two months. 

Trends in orders for new machinery 
precede plant and equipment trends by 
nine months to a year. 


INFLATION PRESSURES will start to push 
harder by year end. 

Probable result as seen by Washington 
specialists: 

More creeping inflation ahead. 

Spurting inflation, price upsurges are 
unlikely. 

(Creeping inflation needn't come, 
either. Look on page 60.) 

Key index to watch for clues to future 
is wholesale price index. 

Trend foreshadows changes in Consumer 
Price Index. 

Wholesale index situation is this: 
There's little change between any two 
weeks=-but the index has been inching up 

Since last fall, is now a whole 
percentage point higher than October. 
Consumer Price Index is approximately 
the same aS a year ago. 
In this index we've had the longest 








period of price stability on record. 
Watch for it to start inching upward 
before long. 
By a year from now the index may be 
up aS much aS 2 percentage points. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INFLATION rests 
chiefly with federal government. 

That's finding of an economic analysis 
made expressly for NATION'S BUSINESS. 

Historically, most periods of price 
rises coincide with or immediately 
follow periods of increased federal 
Spending. 

Other federal activities also 
contribute to price push. 

Setting minimum wages isS one example. 

(How minimum wage hurts workers is 
explained on page 31). 

NATION'S BUSINESS study also compares 
wages and profits. 

Key finding: 

Employe compensation in 10-year period 
accounts for 82 per cent of the increase 
in national income. 

Profits before taxes account for 2.5 
per cent of the rise. 


CONGRESS IS GEARING UP for big actions 
during two months ahead. 

Adjournment target date is Aug. l. 

In Capitol corridors congressmen say 
they think target date will be met. 

Here's a rundown on issues important 
to businessmen: 

Wage fixing--Thin possibility minimum 
wage may be extended to about 6 million 
workers; boosting wage floor to $1.25 
an hour not likely this session. 

Economics--Effect of monetary policy 
on inflation will be studied by Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Antitrust laws--Big push for passage 
of prenotification of business mergers. 

Prices--You'll hear a lot more about a 
proposal to require businesses to notify 
government before any price increases go 
into effect, but passage is unlikely. 

Price stability--Proposal would amend 
So-called full employment act to make 
the government responsible for stable 
prices; passage unlikely. 

Department of Consumers--Law would set 
up a new department at cabinet level, but 
Support isn't broad for this proposal. 

Depressed areas--Federal aid to local 
areas with economic problems is 
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possible; Administration's request 
probably will be raised. 

Aid to education--Pressure for this 
proposal is strong; outcome uncertain. 

Foreign aid--Administration's request 
for funds probably will pass but 
emphasis will shift from military aid to 
economic aid programs. 

Public power--Action due in Senate 
sgon on self-financing bonds for TVA; 
watch for President to veto. 


TWO THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND as the 
House considers labor reform: 

1. Will the House bill be stronger or 
weaker than the Kennedy bill passed 90-1 
by the Senate? 

2. Will there be any legislation at 
all? 

Kennedy bill isn't satisfactory to 
businessmen. 

Among other things, it does little 
about Secondary boycotts, blackmail 
picketing. 

Prospect is that the House will pass a 
Stronger bill. 

Watch for President Eisenhower to sign 
it, probably in August. 


THERE'S MORE BEHIND STEEL stockpile 
buildup than buying in anticipation of 
Steel strike. 

Business economists meeting in closed 
session in Washington say in many cases 
bigger stockpiles mean companies expect 
higher level of business activity. 

Thus they've been buying steel at a 
fast clip to get ready for better 
business ahead. 

Stockpiling previously has been 
attributed to the possibility of a steel 
strike starting in July. 

Note: 

Strike chances are increasing. 

Unions handed industry wage and other 
demands far larger than expected, say 
they'll strike if necessary to get 
largest wage hike package in union's 
history. 

Industry leaders, on the other hand, 
say they'll stand pat against raises 
that would force inflationary price 
increases. 


BPAY FOR TIME NOT WORKED is growing 
so rapidly that government will start 
measuring it. 


To be included: 
Paid vacations, holidays, other leave. 
But that's only part of the time-not= 

worked that employers pay for. 

What government doesn't plan to 
measure are such things as: 

Time lost getting ready for work, 
time used in cleaning up, time spent 
by shop stewards on union business. 


GROWING UNION POWER is forcing more 
industries to join in mutual assistance 
arrangements for self-protection in 
strike situations. 

Airlines and Hawaiian sugar industry 
have entered into separate mutual 
support pacts. 

Basic steel and the railroads, 
currently facing Showdowns with strong 
unions, reportedly are exploring similar 
arrangements for sharing extra profits 
with struck companies in their 
industries. 

Mutual assistance between unions has 
been common practice for years. 

Usually it is in Support of a strike 
through secondary boycotts, refusal to 
cross picket lines, and other means. 

Support often is financial, as 
indicated by these examples: 

$115,000 three unions gave striking 
Hat Workers Union, which also received 
$335,000 in loans. 

$997,000 Walter Reuther's United 
Automobile Workers gave Westinghouse 
strikers, with another $500,000 promised 
them by the United Steelworkers. 

$100,000 Ladies Garment Workers gave 
striking General Motors employes. 


AUTO INDUSTRY IS HEADED into a new 
cycle. 

High fins are finished. 

Ahead is the era of economy car. 

That's how a top car executive--Ford 
Board Chairman Ernie Breech--sums up 
auto outlook for years to come. 

Industry will keep on making big cars 
but proportionate size of that market 
will shrink. 

One reason: 

A third of the letters Ford gets from 
the public demand an economy car. 

So big-car makers are gearing up to 
begin a massive pitch for U.S.-built 
small cars. 

But problems face the industry. 
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Here's example: 

Auto industry will have to sell one 
and a half economy cars to make the 
profit one of the big cars produces. 

That means the industry will be less 
profitable unless volume can be boosted. 

Here's revised outlook for car sales 
this year: 

Total sales of about 6.3 million. 

That includes 600,000 foreign cars, 

a little higher than executives saw a 
few weeks ago. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WILL RISE soon. 

Total will go up as an estimated 1.8 
million youngsters come out of school. 

Some will get jobs, Some won't. 

As a result, unemployment will rise 
next month and so will employment. 

Unemployment will go down again in 
about 30 days. 

By October, total gut of work will 
drop to the neighborhood of 3 million. 


WATCH AVERAGE HOURS of work. 

That index is a good key to what's 
ahead for employment. 

Here's the situation: 

We have achieved the increase in 
production since recession bottom last 
year by increasing hours worked, 

Employment has gone up roughly 4.5 
per cent. 

Man-hours are up 9 per cent. 

This means that further increase in 
production will almost surely come from 
boosting employment. 

Average hours in manufacturing now 
exceed 40.3 per week. 

That's two hours higher than the 
average a year ago. 


LOOK AT AMERICA'S long-range future. 

There's plenty of economic growth 
ahead. 

But there'll be problems, too. 

For example: 

In years ahead large numbers of young 
people will be joining the work force 
each year. 

Those who have education and training 
can look forward to many job 
opportunities. 

But those who don't can expect trouble 
finding work. 

Details of work force problems U.S. 
faces by '65 and after start on page 82. 





YOU PROBABLY WON'T NOTICE any 
difference, but beginning next month all 
job statistics will be handled by the 
Department of Labor. 

Department of Commerce is yielding 
responsibility for monthly total 
employment, unemployment and labor force 
Statistics. 

Collection of the data will still be 
done by the Census Bureau, under 
contract with the Labor Department. 

Labor Department, in turn, will stop 
gathering construction data. 

Statistics on housing starts, contract 
awards and construction expenditures 
will be handled, hereafter, by the 
Commerce Department. 


SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS on economic 
subjects will be coming out soon. 

Watch Vice President Richard Nixon's 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. 

Reports will include: 

Economic growth, productivity, price 
Stability, foreign economics, price and 
wage controls, monetary and fiscal 
policies and goals. 

Note: These reports are sure to spark 
political--and economic--controversy. 


WATCH FOR PROFIT RISE to bring new 
actions by Federal Reserve to tighten 
money supply. 

Works like this: 

Business and industry, with more 
profits, can finance more expansion from 
earnings. 

That means less demand on supply of 
money available for borrowing. 

Which in turn means money won't be as 
tight as it would be if profits hadn't 
rebounded. 

Therefore, Federal Reserve will take 
additional steps to tighten up on money 
supply in months to come. 


BARE DEEP BUSINESS depressions going 
out of style? 

Study shows how cycles are changing. 

After Civil War there was a period of 
8 years before collapse. 

After World War I it was 11l years 
before crash came. 

It's now almost 14 years since War II 
--and, after 3 fluctuations, no crash is 
yet in sight. 
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“No more overtime for 
our parts inventory 
since SBC took over” 


A service created for management 





Overtime is expensive, often inefficient. 
This business executive has learned how 
to eliminate much of his former costly, 
ineffective office overtime. He just turns 
the job over to SBC—and modern IBM 
data processing equipment. He's gained 
far more than modern machine efficiency. 
He also gets the experience of trained 
methods men, the skill of top-rated ma- 
chine operators. 

He not only eliminated overtime, but he 
did it without a costly capital investment 
in machines—without hiring or training 
specialized personnel. 

And—he pays only for results. 

Doesn't this sound like a service you could 
use? Check with your local SBC office for 
all the facts. 


80 offices from coast to coast! 





THE SERVICE 
BUREAU 
CORPORATION 

a subsidiary of IBM 


® 
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ness opinion: 





Tax policy 


reversal needed 


CONGRATULATIONS are due Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis for his thorough 
knowledge and discussion of the ef- 
fect of high income taxes on busi- 
ness growth [High Taxes Cramp 
Business Growth, April]. Unfortu- 
nately, those with his views are in 
the minority. 

However, I cannot share his opti- 
mism that the future will see an 
awakening of those with power to 
change the future. 

As a partner in a small construc- 
tion firm, I have found the acquisi- 
tion of funds for increased working 
capital and investment in equip- 
ment a slow and painful process. To 
take paper profits and turn them into 
enough cash to meet our needs is 
quite a task in itself, with our ef- 
forts meeting a major hindrance in 
the form of Uncle Sam’s prodigious 
cash appetite. 

I am pessimistic about the future 
because in order to change the trend 
of the past decades, a complete 
about-face in the thinking of the 
people and their political represent- 
atives would be necessary. To expect 
a nation to change when its people 
are so enamored of the government- 
issued security handed out by vote- 
conscious politicians, is just too 
much to hope for. 

Any economic system that exists 
on punitive revenues extracted from 
the financial successes of its en- 
trepreneurs is doomed to eventual 
failure. 

How painfully accurate was he 
who observed “that with taxes what 
they are, one doesn’t have to take a 
civil service examination to be work- 
ing for the government.” 


WARREN E. SCHMIDT 


Townsend & Schmidt Masonry 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Vet’s view 

The article in the April issue con- 
cerning veterans’ pensions [Storm 
Brews Over Vets’ Pensions] was 
certainly timely and interesting. I 
hope it will help a lot more of our 
congressmen realize that they can 
stand up with impunity to the sacred 
cow of veterans’ benefits. 

By no means do all veterans sup- 


port the views of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations which are so vigorously 
expressed. In particular, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee has always 
opposed the pension grabs of some 
of the other organizations. Its slo- 
gan of “Citizens First, Veterans 
Second” has proved sound in this 
field as in many others. 

ALLEN EARLY, JR. 

Amarillo, Texas 


Big union solution 
I suggest a solution to the wage- 
price spiral that might simply and 
directly achieve the economic bal- 
ance we must have—and have soon. 
Why should we not have a law that 
simply states that no union shall 
represent the employes of more than 
one employer? The great political 
and economic power of big unionism 
is then automatically eliminated. 
H. LYNNE BARBER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Capitalize on mavericks 

I have just read in the April issue 
of NATION’S BUSINESS what exe- 
cutive traits are wanted now. 

I think this article has been very 
well done and what the executive re- 
cruiters have to say is probably quite 
accurate and representative. How- 
ever, this does not tell the whole 
story. 

While it is true that when com- 
panies retain an executive recruiter 
they will emphasize the necessity of 
conformity, these same companies 
will go in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion under other circumstances. 

When there is a nonconformist in 
their own group, many company 
managements will go the second 
mile several times over to capitalize 
on what the maverick has to offer. 
This, of course, assumes that the 
maverick has something unusual to 
offer in the way of money-making 
schemes, or whatever. 

Any number of companies very 
quietly recruit mavericks through 
their individual efforts rather than 
through the efforts of executive re- 
cruiters. 

In sum, it’s my conviction there 
are plenty of opportunities for non- 
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Air Express never leaves a bride waiting 


This June bride’s gown arrives AIR EXPRESS! And she’s relaxed. So is Priscilla of Boston— bridal 
outfitters. They take those last-minute changes in stride. The bride may suddenly order another 
bridesmaid’s dress... but Priscilla never panics. Every day AIR EXPRESS delivers dozens of Priscilla 

creations on time... right to the store. Cost of this amazing shipping service that assumes all respon- 
sibility? A 20-lb. shipment, for example, Boston to Dallas (1565 air-miles) is only $11.90! Other 
rates similarly low. So whatever you market, it pays to... think FAST... think AIR EXPRESS first! 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 





Hertz Rent A Car gets attractive 
depot at an attractive price 
in this Armco Steel Building 
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Brick and glass are combined with an Armco 
— Building for this Hertz depot in Dallas, 
exas. 


Armco Building interiors are easily insulated 
and completely finished with standard Z 
materials. 


Every year more modern businesses are beating the high cost of construc- 
tion with Armco Steel Buildings. Hertz Rent A Car did it when they built 
their new service facility near the Dallas Airport. 

Hertz got a handsome looking building that invites business. It’s a 
practical building, too. Exclusive STEELOx® Panel wall construction made 
it easy to insulate and finish the comfortable office area. 

In the service area the Armco Building Method made it easy to get 
doors, windows, ventilators and other features of exactly the type, size 
and location needed. 

For these reasons—plus fast construction, low cost and a complete 
building service—you'll find Armco Steel Buildings provide a better way 
to build. : 

Whether you are planning a store, office, warehouse or an entire plant, 
there’s an Armco Building that meets your needs. Send the coupon for 
full facts on Armco Steel Buildings. 


bin taal mica caine amas aii. New steels are 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. born at 
169 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio Armco 


Send details on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: 





Approximate size 





NAME 


























ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 








Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 

OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND pivisions: Armco Division * Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 








conformists, provided they are real- 
ly productive and not just being 
beatnik posers. 
J. ELLIOTT JANNEY 
Partner 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The first thought that came to my 
mind when I read your article, 
“Wanted Now: These Executive 
Traits,” was a mental picture of the 
mermaid. Consider her anatomy and 
you will find she can serve neither of 
her counterparts, man nor fish. 

Many articles offer impractical 
solutions to business problems be- 
cause they always deal with what 
the corporation would like in people. 
The answer is always some mythical 
creature who is not available—like 
the mermaid. 

The great test for any manage- 
ment is whether it can take what is 
available and harness the desirable 
qualities of individuals to the ob- 
jectives of the enterprise. 

I am persuaded that a really crea- 
tive person can, at best, be little of a 
conformist and vice versa because 
the emotional make-up and the 
thinking process in each area are as 
different as night and day. 

I do not suggest that management 
disregard the desirable executive 
traits or that it should not constant- 
ly pursue some methods of training, 
supervision and motivation. I do 
suggest that there must be the cli- 
mate for creative people to work in 
and that if I needed creativity in my 
business I would sacrifice only a lit- 
tle of it for conformity. A “creative 
conformist” who is a “proven profit 
maker” and one who in addition is 
“with vision”—is a myth. 

LOUIS AMATO 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Aids small business 


We find the magazine an excellent 
aid to the small business organi- 
zation. We feel that most small 
business concerns are under the im- 
pression that the magazine is an aid 
only to larger concerns—until they 
have had the opportunity to read a 
few copies themselves. 

ARTHUR H. FREEDMAN 


Freedman Window Cleaning Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you how valuable the 
reprints of the various articles ap- 
pearing in NATION’S BUSINESS 
have been to this rather small or- 
ganization. They have been a valu- 
able supplement to our efforts in the 
training of our personnel. 

CARL S. STERN 
Supervisor 

The Finance Service, Inc. 
Miami, Fla. 
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Car-Fax has reduced 
to minutes the provid- 
ing of information that 
not too long ago 
required days to de- 
termine. Route your 
freight via C. & N. W. 
and see how Car-Fax 
can make your job 
eas/er to live with. 


O- ©. 
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locates your carload quickly! 


What every freight traffic officer should know—Car-Fax tells him. 


This modern day wizard—a North Western exclusive—tells shipper 
and receiver alike where, on our line, his freight car is now—its 
schedule of movement—its contents—its routing—all the important 
facts about his carload. 


This means that plant production can be better pre-planned, or 
if need be, car diversion promptly executed. Car-Fax provides for 
more efficient yard switching, thus faster deliveries; also greater car 
utilization by constantly keeping tab on empties. 


Car-Fax has been made possible by. the largest, most complete 
commercial transceiver installation in the world. Via a network of 
field stations throughout the nine midwestern states served by North 
Western, every car movement is quickly determined and reported to 
our traffic offices in the United States and Canada. 


CHICAGO AND 


NORTH 3 WESTERN 
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SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


PAY 4: 


—WITH MONEY INSURED 
BY U. S. GOV’T AGENCY 


Dissatisfied with low interest on your 
money? Worried about the stock mar- 
ket? Want 4%—with safety of principal 
insured by a U.S. Government agency? 
Then Insured Savings Associations de- 
serve your careful consideration. The 
Robbins free “Special Report,” answers 
vital questions as: 


© How you can place $100 to $1,000,000 
or more—100% insured against any 
loss by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp. 

® Which Associations pay highest <ivi- 
dends on insured money? 

® Should yavu insist on insurance for 
your money? Why? 

@ Which Associations pay dividends 
quarterly—which semi-annually? 

© Which Associations require funds to 
be received on or by the 10th—which 
by the 15th—to start earning divi- 
dends as of the Ist of that month? 

© Which Association pays dividends 

from day check is received to date 

of withdrawal? 

Let dividends accumulate? Spend 

them? 

® Why have over 19,000,000 _indi- 

viduals like yourself, corporations, 

churches, colleges, credit and labor 

unions, trust and welfare funds opened 

accounts in Savings Associations? 

How to pick Associations best for you. 

For years thousands have used our 

free services. Why? 
© How easy it is to open an account— 

add to it—withdraw from it. 
$23,000,000 now being placed daily . 
in Savings & Loan Associations. 
r----- FREE REPORT-———— 


| TO: B. RAY ROBBINS CO., INC., DEPT. W-63 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, Tel: PE-6-1912 











] 
l 
| Gentlemen: Send free copy of Special Re- 
port plus list of Insured Savings Associa- 
| tions paying 4%. I 
(J Personal, Joint or Trust Funds | 
0 Corporate or Institutional Funds 
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New wage 
measurement 


Survey data will give employers 
better figures on productivity 


NEW STATISTICS are being col- 
lected which will enable you to 
measure more accurately the actual 
cost of work performed and the 
trend of productivity. 

For the first time, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is finding out how 
many of the hours employers pay 
for are actually worked and how 
many represent time off with pay. 

The amount of nonproductive 
time employers pay for has grown 
so much since prewar days that the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers has asked BLS to measure 
the greatest part of it in order to get 
a better yardstick for measuring 
productivity. 

Congress has appropriated $50,000 
for the current survey, which covers 
production and related workers in 
manufacturing plants for 1958. The 
findings should be available by late 
summer. BLS plans to survey some 
of the nonmanufacturing industries 
for 1959, others for 1960. 

The new project is part of an 
over-all program which aims to im- 
prove the quality of, and fill the 
gaps in, government statistics which 
figure so importantly in major col- 
lective bargaining and other eco- 
nomic decisions. 

To improve the Consumer Price 
Index, which regulates the wages 
of some five million workers, the De- 
partment of Labor has asked Con- 
gress for $4.6 million. It wants to 
make the cP1 reflect more precisely 
changed spending habits of city 
families since the last revision of the 
index in 1950. A one-point change 
in the index adds or subtracts $200 
million in the wage bill of some four 
million workers. 

One gap in wage statistics was 
filled two years ago when BLS be- 
gan collecting information on the 


amount of overtime being worked. 
The Council of Economic Advisers 
feels that knowing what’s happening 
to overtime work helps provide a 
reliable indicator of where the econ- 
omy is heading. 

While the current survey is aimed 
primarily at improving the meas- 
urement of output per man-hour, 
which is just one way to measure 
productivity, it will also help indi- 
cate the cost of some of the major 
supplementary benefits that have 
come to be accepted in industry 
generally. The government has 
never measured fringe-benefit costs, 
but probably will have to eventu- 
ally. This is a step in that direction. 

The survey will determine the 
proportion of hours paid for which 
are not worked because of six kinds 
of paid time off: 


> Vacations. 

> Holidays. 

> Sick leave. 

> Military leave. 


> Time off for jury duty, voting, 
and testifying in court. 


> Personal leave for death in family 
and other reasons. 


The survey will not go into other 
idle time paid for, which is not 
easily measurable or is relatively 
insignificant. This includes coffee 
breaks, wash-up time, paid lunch 
periods, rest periods, clothes-change 
time, travel time, get-ready time, 
and work time spent by union stew- 
ards and other employes on union 
business. Nor will it cover the cost 
of fringe benefits which are not re- 
lated to working hours and the pay- 
roll, but add to and really are a 
part of total employment costs. 
These include health and life insur- 
ance, pensions, supplemental un- 
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For men of respo 


CART 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 


Mr. Clark dines at Emile’s French Cafe—one of many fine restaurants in Atlanta, Ga., which honor CARTE BLANCHE 


Halliday Clark, director of specialty sales for the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., takes his established credit reputa- 
tion with him wherever he travels. He carries CARTE 
3LANCHE the all-purpose credit card reserved for men 
of responsibility. With CARTE BLANCHE, he can charge: 


Hotel and motel accommodations around the world 
Meals in quality restaurants and supper clubs 


Gasoline and other car needs at 32,000 Mobil Dealers from 
coast to coast 


Car rentals through Hertz Rent A Car offices everywhere 


Purchases in fine retail and specialty stores 


And many other services, including check-cashing priv- 
ileges in hotels 


All the fine establishments at which CARTE BLANCHE 
is honored—and honors you—are listed in the CARTE 
BLANCHE Directory, sent to all members. The Direc- 
tory also lists the 55 offices of the Carte Blanche Reser- 
vation Service, where a single call gives you immediate 
confirmation of your reservation at Hilton and other 
selected hotels anywhere in the world. 


Here is a truly comprehensive all-purpose credit card. 
But more than that, it is a credit credential, certifying 
as no ordinary card can that you are a man of re- 
sponsibility, of superior credit standing. Today, one 
million men of responsibility hold CARTE BLANCHE, 
You are invited to join them. 


*trademark 


Send for your application today. Simply fill in the coupon 
and mail. There is no charge for CARTE BLANCHE when it is 
used only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use it outside of Hilton Hotels, then the annual fee is $6. 


CARTE BLANCHE 
8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. N-63 
Los Angeles 46, California 


Name 


Address 


___ Zone____ State 
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Here is a large portion of your United States which we are 
pleased to call the ‘Union Pacific West." In this vast area people are 
busy growing things, making things, selling and buying things. 


Our railroad plays a vital part in this picture of progress and pros- 
perity. Over Union Pacific rails move the products of fields and forests, 
mines and factories. Modern equipment and facilities, plus experi- 
enced personnel, add up to dependable service. 


Within this productive western territory there are choice sites available 
for manufacturing, assembly, warehousing or other industrial and 
commercial activities. 


Furthermore, to live and work in the West is to really enjoy a health- 
ful, contented existence. And that’s an important factor in maintaining 
a high standard of employee morale. The time-worn phrase ‘Go west, 
young man’ is still sound advice. . 


In passenger transportation, too, Union Pacific pro- 
vides an outstanding service. There are no finer 
trains than U.P. Domeliners. As a shipper or traveler, 
our nearest representative will be pleased to 
serve you. 


For information on industrial 
sites, see your U.P. repre- 
sentative or get in direct Industrial 


touch with Development Department 
i ite). | 


wed UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





WAGE MEASURE 


continued 


employment benefits and such le- 
gally required benefits as social se- 
curity, unemployment compensa- 
tion and workmen’s compensation. 

Even with these omissions the 
new BLS statistics will help you 
correct two basic defects in present 
statistics that have hindered plan- 
ning and decision-making: 

1. Average hourly earnings fig- 
ures are generally computed by di- 
viding the payroll by number of 
hours paid for. 

Because they do not take into 
account the increasing number of 
hours paid for but not worked, pres- 
ent figures do not reflect actual 
wage costs per hour worked, which 
are higher than the BLs figures. The 
extra cost increases in proportion to 
the increase in free time that is in- 
cluded in the computation. 

2. Output per man-hour figures 
for manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing are computed on the basis 
of hours paid for. 

This distorts what is really hap- 
pening in productivity by including 
paid idle time as time worked. Ac- 
tually, output per man-hour on the 
job has gone up more than the BLS 
figures indicate, just as pay per 
hour worked is higher than BLS fig- 
ures on average hourly earnings 
would indicate. 

Pay for time not worked in- 
creased from 6.1 per cent to 9.2 per 
cent of payroll during the 10 years 
ending in 1957, according to the 
latest biennial survey of fringe bene- 
fit costs of more than 1,000 em- 
ployers conducted by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. In cents per 
hour, the rise was from eight to 20. 

On the six paid-time-off items be- 
ing surveyed by BLS, the Chamber 
survey shows an increase over the 
10-year period from 4.6 to 6.9 per 
cent of payroll, or from six to 15 
cents per hour. 

The steel industry in particular 
believes that the total employment 
cost per hour worked is the fair 
measure of either the employe’s 
standard of living or the employer’s 
labor costs. 

“The employe’s standard of liv- 
ing depends not only on the money 
he receives in the pay check and 
what he can buy with it, but also 
on the protection provided by hos- 
pitalization insurance, life insur- 
ance, and pension provisions,” a 
spokesman says. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute computes total employ- 

(continued on page 21) 
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“like wearing magic gloves!” — 


“A TOUCH SO LIGHT IT’S ALMOST ELECTRIC” 





Each of Underwood's new products gets to the 
heart of a business problem. The Touch-Master II*, 
for example, helps increase output in standard 
typing stations. This new Golden-Touch type- 
writer is up to 58% easier to use than any other 
standard typewriter in the world. 


TYPEWRITERS 


DATA PROCESSING 





This is the sixth new Underwood product in 
little over a year. And there are more on the 
way. For simple, less costly ways to master your 
paperwork, call your Underwood representative. 


The advice you'll receive is based on 64 years 


of experience. 


*An Underwood Trademark 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
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Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 
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Something special in super-duty hauling. Special-permit hauling demand on workaday jobs as well. The same kind of stamina that’s 
jobs are needed to meet the burgeoning needs of our growing com- built into super-duty Mack trucks also distinguishes Macks for every- 
munities—jobs that can be handled only by trucks. And best by day work—such as fuel delivery, municipal sanitation or local hauling. 
Macks... Macks like this big, 20-speed diesel that’s pulling nearly Users get solid savings year after year in longest mileage life... 
200 tons of transformer to the powerhouse. And Macks are in in freedom from downtime ...in trouble-free performance. 


Let Mack [users/ tell you the advantages of 


Standout Stamina 


On Workaday Jobs | 









Sure—when you have mammoth loads to haul—you 
naturally think of rugged Mack trucks. It’s a known 
fact that Mack owns the secret of building units for the 
kind of grueling work that grinds down other makes 
over the long haul. 

But workaday Mack trucks are built with exactly the 
same attention; to the same standards of precision and 
skill. That’s why users will tell you a Mack runs up such 
an astounding number of scheduled job miles, without 
time off . . . trims back outlays for fuel, maintenance 
and parts. 


Let’s say you operate ten trucks, more or less. Ask Mack 
to show you how much you’ll save when you replace 


THE LA 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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them with efficient Macks. Even if you operate one truck 
—ask Mack for the names of local users who can tell you 
how much a single Mack saves them every year. 


Here’s what one Mack user will tell you: 


“‘Giving the best delivery service means delivering with the 
best equipment—so 100°; of our fuel oil travels in Mack 
trucks. With up to 50,000 city miles per unit per year, we 
need the best transmissions—and get them in Macks. Our 
Macks have never had a breakdown due to mechanical 
failure. Our men say that they handle better than any 
other make.”’ This is a statement by a fuel oil distributor 
with over 7,000 customers. Name and full facts on request. 


PUT LIKE A Mack 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS 

















TRUCK OWNERSS You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. LO 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NY IN 
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WAGE MEASURE 


continued 


ment costs per hour annually tor the 
basic steel industry. According to 
its figures, the industry at the end 
of 1958 was paying an average of 
23.5 cents an hour for time not 
worked, plus 33 cents an hour for 
pensions, insurance and other bene- 
fits not time-connected. 

The rise has been steady in the 
two major items of paid time off 
for hourly employes: paid holidays 
and vacations. Pay for holidays 
was begun in 1953, and the cost has 
increased from 2.4 cents per hour 
the first year to 5.6 cents last year. 

Vacations for hourly workers cost 
the steel industry an average of 1.2 
cents an hour in 1940. Last year the 
cost was 17.7 cents. 

Use of average hourly earnings, 
as published by BLS, can be mis- 
leading in indicating the extent to 
which wage costs have risen and 
in comparing wages with output per 
man-hour. 

In most cases, wage costs have 
risen much faster and much more 
than average hourly earnings would 
indicate because of the concentra- 
tion on fringe-benefit improvements 
in recent years. 

As to comparing wages with out- 
put per man-hour, the steel indus- 
try cites this example of how it 
can be misleading: 

From 1947 to 1957, average hourly 
earnings in steel, as reported by 
BLS, rose 47 per cent. 

Total employment costs as com- 
puted by the Institute rose 63 per 
cent. 

Output per man-hour for the 
total private economy rose 37 per 
cent, thus indicating that employes 
in steel were ahead of the game. 

But average hourly earnings for 
all manufacturing rose only 33 per 
cent, which would indicate that the 
average factory worker lagged be- 
hind if no consideration is given 
to his total cost per hour to the 
employer, which most certainly 
would exceed the rise in output 
per man-hour. 

Some in business would not like 
the government to get too much or 
too detailed information on wage 
costs because they feel it might be 
misused or misinterpreted. 

But most business groups feel 
that it is better to know all the 
facts concerning employment costs 
so that the figures will reflect what 
they are intended to indicate and 
contribute toward more intelligent 
policy determinations and collec- 
tive bargaining. END 
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“But just how far 
can I trust 
these rumors?’’ 





DODGE REPORTS are surer... and cheaper 


... than gossip and guesswork! 


If you’re after business in the new construction market, rumor-chasing 
is a pretty expensive way to go about it. Depending on salesmen to “dig 
it up” wastes time and money that using Dodge Reports could save. Why 
not give your salesmen this help — and give them more time for what 
they know best, working with buyers who are going to buy. And let 
Dodge do what it does best — finding more live, active opportunities for 
your salesmen to work on than they can ever find by themselves. 

Dodge Reports— mailed direct to your salesmen daily —tell them 
who’s going to build what and where...anywhere in the 37 eastern 
states. You specify the area and types of construction you want covered. 
For each project, Dodge provides the vital facts about whom to see... 
when bids (and re-bids) are wanted...even who else is bidding. And 
Dodge Reports follow up with needed information —as it develops 
—in each stage until the last contract is let. 

Let us show you how Dodge can lead your salesmen to in-the-market 
prospects... put an end to expensive cold-canvassing and rumor-chasing. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 











F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N.Y., Dept.NB69 


Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively’’ and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 


| House Construction [] General Building 
(] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 








Area 

Name sodbdicniaiieal Dodge Reports 
I eg For Timed Selling 
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“This tornado could have cost us $24,000” 


say Thelma Kelly & Theodore Caine, Jr. 





Mrs. Thelma Kelly 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Theodore Caine, Jr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





““We lease a building in mid-town St. Louis 
to a bustling auto agency. It took the full 
impact of our recent tornado. When we saw 
the shambles, we honestly thought they’d 
be out of business for a long time. 

““But one hour after we called our Hard- 
ware Mutuals man, he had an adjuster and 
a building contractor on the spot. They 
started temporary repairs immediately. If 
it weren’t for the emergency roof shoring 
and other vital repairs, the city would have 
condemned the building. 





*‘Next day the auto agency was back in 
business—even sold a new car. All of us 
were pleased with the unusual help we got 
from Hardware Mutuals. A few days later 
we got our full claims check for $24,881.03.” 


Stretch your business insurance dollar 
Why settle for insurance service without savings, 
or for savings without sound service? With Hard- 
ware Mutuals you get both. Skilled insurance 
counsel backed by fast claims handling plus im- 
portant dividend savings. Get the facts from your 
full-time Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll 
find us in the yellow pages. 


Business 


H rd \ | 3 l Insurance for your Auto...Home... 
a W are u ua S. Stevens Point, Wisconsin « Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The state of the nation 





Alien doctrines are dangerous imports 


WHEN THE UNITED STATES Information Agency 
was established, shortly after the close of World 
War II, Congress wisely made provision for an 
Advisory Commission on Information, composed 
of prominent men in private life. 

Information spread by a governmental agency, 
with the avowed purpose of influencing public 
opinion abroad, is—to call a spade a spade—ofii- 
cial propaganda. And when the executive arm of 
the federal government sets out to propagandize, 
it is manifestly desirable to have this operation 
under continuous objective surveillance. 


So Congress, not considering itself equipped for 
this direct supervision, established the nonpartisan 
Advisory Commission. Of its five members, three 
have served from the beginning, one of these vet- 
erans being the chairman, Dr. Mark A. May, who 
is director of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale University. 

The current annual report to Congress of this 
commission is especially interesting because it sets 
out “to review and redefine the objectives and the 
proper functions of a United States Information 
Agency.” Such review is deemed timely because of 
evidence that “a calmer international atmosphere 
and a reduction of international tensions” may now 
not unreasonably be anticipated. Under such con- 
ditions, if attained, the role of an official informa- 
tion agency would happily have less of the propa- 
ganda tinge. It would be primarily concerned with 
“building in the minds of more people a firm foun- 
dation of fact about the U.S.A.” 

In considering U.S.I.A. in this function of “Por- 
trayer of the U.S. to Those Abroad” the Advisory 
Commission itself discloses a fact which some may 
find disturbing. Of the agency’s approximately 
11,000 employes, about 7,000, two thirds of the en- 
tire staff, are foreign nationals, working in the field. 
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These foreigners, in the aggregate, are regarded 
as invaluable to the service. They are naturally 
well informed on the customs, characteristics and 
peculiarities of the communities where the infor- 
mation centers operate. But, says the advisory 
commission, “most of them are not well informed 
about the United States.” Many “do not feel that 
they are members of the team.” The conclusion is 
that this problem of foreign nationals in a U.S. 
governmental agency “will continue to require the 
most careful re-examination and thought.” 

That is good advice, which the able director of 
the U.S.I.A. (Mr. George V. Allen) will doubtless 
take seriously. Yet some qualification may be 
made. In the first place the proportion of foreigners 
in the agency is comparatively less high than ap- 
pears at a glance. For instance, the latest available 
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figures show that there are more foreign nationals 
than civilian Americans working for our military 
agencies overseas. At the end of March these em- 
ployed 192,737 foreigners as against 183,060 
American civilians. 

Moreover, there is an important point which 
statistics do not illuminate. As the advisory com- 
mission emphasizes, the U.S.I.A. must be fully 
aware of all shades of public opinion in all the 
countries where it operates. Its role is twofold. The 
objective “is not to try to remake others in our 
image” but rather to tell them, accurately, just 
what they want to know about the United States. 
This requires advice from a representative cross- 
section of the communities where the information 
offices operate. And for each separate office the 
recommendations are likely to differ as the locali- 
ties differ. To put the picture in reverse, an Indo- 
nesian official would scarcely expect to learn in Los 
Angeles just what the people of Boston might like 
to know about his country. 

It is doubtless desirable that foreign employes 
of the U.S.I.A. should also be well informed on 
American conditions. But, since they only advise 
on programs, their knowledge oi the locality where 
these operate is most important. 

This is brought out by consideration of a 
parallel problem, not less important to Americans 
because it in no way concerns either the U.S.1.A. 
or its advisory commission. 


we & e 


This problem arises from the small army of often 
distinguished foreigners who, of recent years, have 
been moving in to become molders of American 
political and economic thinking. Their aggregate 
influence is not less subtle and persuasive because 
none of those referred to here are either officially 
or even consciously propagandists for the countries 
of their origin. 

They are, almost to a man, intellectuals of ex- 
cellent address and scholarly reputation. They are 
found on the faculties of most of our universities 
and colleges, in publishing houses and editorial 
sanctums, on lecture circuits, not infrequently in 
pulpits, indeed in all the important media of com- 
munication. Many of these expatriates are now 
naturalized Americans and few have any intention 
of returning to their countries of origin, which are 
for the most part our NATO allies. 

Often unconsciously, but none the less effective- 
ly, these welcome and respected immigrants dis- 
seminate doctrine that is alien to the American 
tradition. Originally schooled under strongly cen- 
tralized governments, where free enterprise is sus- 
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pect and where socialism is conventional, these 
teachers naturally indorse trends of that character 
here. Their influence is the greater because they 
are so frequently gifted speakers and writers, usu- 
ally with a cosmopolitan or even exotic appeal 
especially attractive to youth. 

Most of us are happy to have good personal 
friends in the group thus described. And it would 
be unfair, as well as unnecessary, to cite any par- 
ticular case. With the single individual there is 
seldom ground for any serious protest. Neverthe- 
less, the cumulative effect of thousands in these 
key positions, throughout the length and breadth 
of the nation, is great. More fundamentally dis- 
turbing than the 64 per cent of foreigners in our 
information offices abroad is the perhaps 10 per 
cent “not well informed about the United States” 
found in professorships here at home. 


There are, of course, many exceptions to the 
generalized observation here made. One does not 
forget that some of the most brilliant expositors of 
American civilization have been foreigners. None 
of our home-grown talent has ever explained our 
ways more clearly, more sympathetically and more 
helpfully than did Alexis de Tocqueville or Vis- 
count Bryce. And there are recent arrivals of the 
same wholly objective and penetrating type who 
are contributing a similar service today. On the 
faculty of the Johns Hopkins University, as a 
single instance, is a young German professor who 
is already without question a leading authority 
on American Constitutional Government. 

But these are the exceptions. For the most part 
the foreign-born intellectual in this country is not 
particularly interested in the American tradition. 
He is much more likely to see weakness rather than 
strength in our political system of checks and bal- 
ances, and in the philosophy of free enterprise 
which federalism safeguards. He has been schooled 
in the assumed advantages of government controls 
and that is what he tends to advocate here. 

If a well balanced and factual understanding of 
the United States is important abroad, it is certain- 
ly no less so here at home. And the percentage of 
foreign-born engaged in that instruction on things 
American is less important than the objectivity 
with which they teach. 

Finally, it is clearly necessary that Americans 
should themselves be better informed on the eco- 
nomic and political importance of their traditional 
way of life. Those who advocate socialism in this 
country are successful not so much because they 
are intellectually persuasive, but rather because 
too much of our youth has never been exposed— 
at home or at school—to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which our material prosperity is a mere 
reflection. 
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Big Bonus of New 


Scientists are gravely concerned about 
the air we live in. They find it dump- 
ing millions of tons of dirt and grime 
on us annually. They worry about its 
effect on health. 

People are concerned, too. They 
need no instruments to tell them how 
dirty our homes, shops, stores and 
offices get. They see the menace in 
costly cleaning and decoration, in the 
fitful, fretful sleep of children. 

Out of their concern, more people 
are turning to year-round air condi- 
tioning provided by Lennox. For 
Lennox year-round air conditioning 
is much more than just a source of 
greater comfort, winter and summer; 
as a valuable bonus, it brings you 
healthful . . . clean air! 

Two-way protection. Lennox 
year-round air conditioning gives you 
clean air two ways. First, it enables 
you to keep doors and windows closed 
in all seasons. Thus you shut out 
practically all air except that deliber- 
ately brought into the system, which 
is pre-filtered to remove dirt, dust and 
pollen. Second, this cleansed air is 





Lennox Year-round Air Conditioning 


circulated on a principle that assures 
constant re-cleaning. 

The amazing Blue Shield Filter is 
one of Lennox’s greatest features. It is 
far larger than conventional filters, 
seals more tightly along all edges to 
remove atmospheric particulates. 

Its basic design makes the Blue 
Shield Filter distinctly unique... 
there’s nothing 
equal to it on the 
market. 

Less dusting 
and sweeping, 
fewer cleaning 
bills, relief from 
allergies — these 
things Lennox year-round air condi- 
tioning also brings you, while keeping 
you more comfortable. 

Rexall Recommends Lennox. 
The Rexall Co. carefully investi- 
gated all types of air conditioning sys- 

tems, in an effort to determine which 
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Blue Shield filter traps more dirt 


was best for drug store use. Today, 
this company recommends Lennox to 
its affiliated druggists. A feature of 
the Lennox Unit Zone Control Sys- 
tems, the type Rexall recommends, 
is that it is air-cooled, needs no water 
pipes or water towers. Units are in- 
stalled in walls or ceilings, take up no 
valuable floor space. 

Your Lennox Comfort Craftsman 
—a carefully selected air condi- 
tioning dealer, 
engineer-trained E ioe 
in expert installa- () é 
tion—is listed in Ri’ 
the Yellow Pages. comfort craftsman 
Call him today— 
ask him to make 
an air conditioning survey of your 
home or business establishment. For 
free booklet, ‘How To Select Your 
Heating and Air Conditioning,” write 
today to: Lennox Industries Inc., 
211S. 12th Ave., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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World leader in indoor comfort 


for homes, business, schools 


©1959 Lennox Industries Inc., founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines Ja.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, 0. ; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Boost human efficiency up to 25% with BUSINESS 
WORK CENTERS planned, furnished and decorated by GF 


“It’s surprising how much you can increase the 
efficiency of office workers—if you consider all the 
factors involved,” says psychologist Ira Friedman. 
“Improve such physical aspects as furniture and its 
arrangement; improve such mental aspects as pride 
in environment —and watch productivity rise.” 

GF desks, for example, can help cut operating 
costs in your offices. Four complete lines, each with 
a full complement of accessories can be tailored to 


the precise requirements of every office job. And 


only GF, world’s largest maker of metal business 
furniture, offers complete planning, design and 
decorator services that take into consideration, not 
just space utilization and work-flow, but the many 
human factors that make for efficiency. 

An informative booklet, “PLAN To Prorit From 
Your Orrice INVESTMENT”, is yours for the asking. 
Just call your GF branch or dealer, or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Department J-12, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


(3) a" MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS - GOODFORM CHAIRS + SUPER-FILER « DRAFT-A-MATIC + SHELVING + PARTITIONS 
METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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Washington mood 


Politics boil, though nothing seems to happen 


WRITING ABOUT POLITICS is different from any- 
thing else in journalism. A reporter who undergoes 
the familiar training—covering police headquar- 
ters, general assignments, sports events and the 
like—has a hard time when his editor puts him on 
the political beat. This is because so little that is 
going on seems worth writing about. 

The reporter has been trained to cover the con- 
crete, an accident or a disaster, say, in which peo- 
ple are killed or maimed; or meetings and confer- 
ences, where his job is simply to report on what is 
said or done. 

When he makes the transition to political re- 
porting, he is at first puzzled. Although nothing 
much appears to be happening—on the surface, at 
least—he notices that older political reporters al- 
ways seem to have plenty to write about, and in 
entertaining fashion, too. 

The neophyte ultimately catches on to what 
makes political reporting different. He learns that 
it is based largely on talk—or, if you like, gossip 
or speculation, the kind that takes place in the 
Senate and House cloakrooms or in smoke-filled 
hotel rooms. 

The reporter may be shocked at first, and it may 
even occur to him that this is an irresponsible 
kind of journalism. But then he comes to realize 
that this year’s political speculation often becomes 
next year’s political reality—a nomination or per- 
haps a victory at the polls. 

He also learns that politicians can guess wrong, 
and that, therefore, predictions are hazardous. 
But, just as boxers probe each other’s weaknesses 
in the early rounds, so politicians are already spar- 
ring verbally a year and a month before the two 
parties hold their national conventions to choose 
nominees for President and Vice President and to 
adopt platforms for the 1960 campaign. From the 
Washington ringside, the action looks like this: 

The Republican professionals, with few excep- 
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By Edward T. Folliard 


tions, now take it for granted that Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon (barring the unforeseen, like a 
blow to his health) will be their party’s nominee 
for President after the convention in Chicago. 
They can’t at this time see Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York heading off the Californian for 
the No. 1 prize. Their fondest hope is for a Nixon- 
Rockefeller ticket. 

As for the Democratic pros, they say that the 
battle for the presidential nomination in their 
party is wide open. They say further that it may 
well continue to be wide open right up to the bal- 
loting in Los Angeles. If there is anything surpris- 
ing in the Democratic picture, it is a growing 
hunch that the nominee might turn out to be Adlai 
E. Stevenson, despite his defeats in 1952 and 1956. 

The situation in the Republican Party is not 
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quite what some politicians in Washington thought 
it would be eight months ago—that is, at the time 
of the 1958 elections. When Nelson Rockefeller 
whipped Averell Harriman in the battle of the 
millionaires and won the governorship of New 
York by 557,000 votes, he was hailed as a new 
vote-getting champ for the Grand Old Party. 

Many thought that Governor Rockefeller had 

overnight become a serious threat to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s ambition to win the presidential nom- 
ination in 1960. 
, No doubt ever existed that the Vice President 
was a favorite with most Republican professionals 
—national committeemen and committeewomen, 
state chairmen and county chairmen. Thanks to 
his travels about the country and his speech- 
making, he knew most of these people and could 
count on something like 85 per cent of them being 
in his camp. 

The danger was, as some of the Nixon people 
saw it, that the Gallup Poll and other such polls 
might show that Governor Rockefeller would have 
a better chance of winning against the Demo- 
cratic nominee. They knew that in such a case the 
delegates to the 1960 convention might easily be 
stampeded into nominating Governor Rockefeller. 

Today the railbirds here feel that this danger is 
remote. Not only has Governor Rockefeller failed 
to gain on Vice President Nixon in the Gallup Poll, 
he has lost ground steadily in spite of widespread 
praise for the job he has done in Albany, particu- 
larly his courage in putting through a program of 
higher taxes to keep New York out of the red. 

But Vice President Nixon has continued to han- 
dle himself well, too. He is a smart politician, one 
who somehow has managed to get along with both 
conservatives and so-called progressives in the 
G.O.P. Moreover, he makes the most of his oppor- 
tunities, and opportunities seem to keep opening 
up for him. 


8 % 2 


This summer, for example, he is scheduled to fly 
to Moscow to represent the United States at an 
international fair, and to confer with Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev and other Kremlin big shots. 
Also, he may serve as President Eisenhower’s 
stand-in at any summit meeting in case the meet- 
ing is prolonged and the Chief Executive has to 
return to Washington. 

It is just possible—although the Nixon people 
are not counting on it—that Governor Rockefeller 
may decide not to throw his hat in the ring at all. 

Top Democrats believe that Mr. Nixon would 
make a formidable candidate. Even so, some of 
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them say that they would prefer the Californian 
over Governor Rockefeller. They think the 1960 
campaign might well develop into a personality 
contest, and they are afraid that Governor Rocke- 
feller might have that something they call “magic” 
—a quality that leads people to vote primarily for 
the man, without much thought about party or 
or issues or ideology. 

Front-runner among the Democrats in most 
polls is, of course, Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, who has distinguished himself in 
war, as a Pulitzer Prize winner in literature and 
as a vote-getter in politics. The Democratic pro- 
fessionals are well aware that he is in front. Yet 
few of them are ready to concede that he will win 
the nomination. 

Politicians are for the most part hearty and 
friendly people who are rarely guilty of religious 
prejudice. They are realists, though, and many of 
them are not yet persuaded that a Catholic can 
be elected President of the United States. 
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Senator Kennedy believes that his strongest 
rival for the Democratic nomination is Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, a big, good-looking 
fellow who seems to have support in the North and 
the South, among conservatives and liberals, and 
who is expected to have the backing of former 
President Harry S. Truman. Evidently the young 
Massachusetts lawmaker is not afraid of Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson of Texas and Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota. 

Suppose that this judgment is good and suppose 
further that neither Senator Kennedy nor Senator 
Symington can go over the top in the balloting at 
Los Angeles: What would the delegates do then? 
To what man would they be likely to turn in order 
to break the deadlock? 

The answer one frequently gets here in Wash- 
ington is Adlai Stevenson. The twice-defeated 
Illinois statesman, who has been running almost 
neck and neck with Senator Kennedy in the Gal- 
lup Poll, has said that he is not a candidate and 
that he will not become a candidate. However, he 
has not said that he would refuse the nomination. 

Former Governor Stevenson had the misfortune 
to come along when the Republicans opposed him 
with a war hero, a star-dusted popular idol who 
turned out to be invincible at the polls. Who could 
blame the Illinois egghead for wanting a third 
chance in a year when the hero will be out of it? 

Just as some of the Republicans are talking 
about a Nixon-Rockefeller ticket, so are some of 
the Democrats talking about a Stevenson-Ken- 
nedy ticket. But, as was remarked at the outset, 
this is a report on just that—the talk here, gossip 
and speculation that may or may not pan out at 
Los Angeles and Chicago. 
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Bob discovers a new kind of safety valve 











Bob Steele was happily content, reclining on his spine, 





Just lolling to the music of his turbines’ whirry whine, 
“It’s money-making music,” Robert smiled. A mighty crash— 
A boiler blew, deflating Bob and turning off the cash. 





His Travelers man rushed in to find our hero deep in gloom. 
“Our maintenance was adequate, why did the boiler boom?” 
“Fret not,” replied his trusty man, “‘if Lady Luck was mean; 
Your total loss is covered under Boiler and Machine.” 








“We pay the costs to make repairs, to clean up all the mess, 


Your fixed expenses, normal profits are assured, no less! 
So while the work progresses, navigate the bounding main.” 
‘*A marvelous idea,’ Robert cried, ‘‘auf wiedersehen!”’ 
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Now Bob is back, his plant intact, his future glad and free; 
Cash registers and turbines join in cheerful harmony. 

Why let ill fortune ruffle you? See Travelers ‘fore it pops— 
For even pampered boilers and machinery blow their tops! 
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Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident + Group + Fire * Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 















We think of water as being plentiful as air. We just 
don’t realize how much we use... 25 gallons for a shower 
bath . . . 300 gallons an hour to sprinkle the lawn.. 


Now, what can you do about water ? 


This free booklet, ‘“‘WATER— make sure 
you'll always have plenty,” tells how to learn 
if you’re running short, what to do if you 
are. Write Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 
3440 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Oh, what will you do without water °? 
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THE MARK OF THE 100-YEAR PIPE 








And all the time we’re running short! It’s not that 
we don’t have water—the big problem is getting it 
there. And the answer rests largely with you... 














Attention: 
e PUBLIC OFFICIALS * COMMUNITY LEADERS 
e WATER UTILITY MANAGERS 


We have prepared a complete, step-by-step plan of 
action for you to use in your community. This is the 
first program ever developed specifically to give you 
everything you need to help your community get 
more adequate water rates and a plentiful water 
supply. The complete program is yours at no cost 
... write for full details. 
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Minimum wage 
hurts workers 


Pay raises not based on productivity 
close job opportunities for least skilled 


A NATION’S BUSINESS 
interview with 

Dean Lawrence C. Lockley, 
University of Southern 
California, School 

of Commerce 


LABOR HURTS ITSELF by press- 
ing for increases in the minimum 
wage. 

That’s the opinion of Lawrence 
C. Lockley, Dean of the School of 
Commerce of the University of 
Southern California, who is inter- 
viewed this month by the editors of 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 

Dean Lockley takes the position 
that unrealistic wage pressure by or- 
ganized labor causes some trades 
and crafts to price themselves out 
of the market. He was one of the 
few witnesses to speak against an 
increase in the minimum wage when 
that issue arose recently in Cali- 
fornia’s legislature. 
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In this interview Dean Lockley 
explains his reasons for so strongly 
opposing the minimum wage con- 
cept. 

In addition, he offers some fresh 
thinking on other current economic 
issues, including unemployment, 
population growth, and competition 
from foreign producers. 

This summer Dean Lockley will 
leave his post at Usc—one he has 
held since 1951—to become a visit- 
ing professor of marketing at Co- 
lumbia University. 

He is the author of numerous 
articles and books in the field of 
marketing and is a former manager 
of the Central Market Research Di- 
vision of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del. 

A privately circulated monthly 
economic newsletter which he writes 
during the academic year has four 
times won for him Freedoms Foun- 
dation awards. Here’s how Dean 
Lockley answered questions in an 
interview at his office on the usc 
campus in Los Angeles: 


Dean Lockley, why do you oppose 
an increase in the minimum wage? 


There are several reasons why I 
oppose not only an increase but the 
whole concept of the minimum wage. 
In the first place, a minimum wage 
of any size will eliminate the lowest 
grade of workers. 

When they are sifted out because 
they can’t earn a minimum wage, 
there appears to be no place for 
them to go. 

In the second place, the minimum 
wage inevitably adds price rigidity 
and makes it more difficult for man- 
agement to adjust labor application 
to the best advantage. 

Therefore, labor itself ultimately 
suffers. 


Do you feel that raising the mini- 
mum wage now would work a hard- 
ship on a great number of workers? 


It would work a great hardship. 

Let’s take an example from the 
field of agriculture. Citrus pickers 
always work on a piece-rate basis 
and the average figure, I believe, is 
$1.12 an hour. 

That figure, however, includes 
some people who earn only 65 cents 
an hour and others who earn more 
than $1.50 an hour. The average, 
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then, conceals a wide range of abili- 
ties and willingness to work. 


What workers do you think would 
be adversely affected in this coun- 
try by a higher minimum wage? 

You can start with those workers 
whose jobs require the least train- 
ing. You can even point specifically 
to the food industry to show how 
wage increases have decreased the 
number of people employed. We 
have so mechanized our grocery 
business that a small number of em- 
ployes is able to maintain a large 
volume of retail sales. 

Wherever you have work that is 
not difficult to learn, that is op- 
tional, and that consumers can do 
rather than hire done, you find that 
an increase in the minimum. wage 
tends to decrease employment. In 
the barber industry price increases 
have brought a great increase in 
home haircutting. The man who has 
only his own hair to worry about 
can adjust to price increases. But if 
he has three or four boys to pay for 
also, haircuts become a substantial 
item in his budget. 

Or take the painting field. The 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association has been making studies 
year after year of the amount of 
paint put on the outside and inside 
of dwellings. We now find that more 
than half the paint put on the out- 
side of dwellings and about three 
quarters of the amount put on furni- 
ture and walls inside the house is 
put on by other than hired painters. 
The rates for painting have gone up 
so much that people are doing their 
own painting. 

Application of paint has shifted 
from the field to the factory where 
a great deal of prefabricated work is 
done. 

In fact, the painters’ union has 
changed from a craft to an indus- 
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trial union to compensate for that 
change. 


Are minimum wages ever justified? 

Any wage increases that come 
without compensating increases in 
productivity simply add to our in- 
flationary tendencies. Any wage 
minimums are a great mistake from 
the standpoint of labor and the con- 
sumer. 

It is easy to say that the average 
wage paid in a particular commu- 
nity for certain kinds of manufac- 
turing will be $2 an hour, or roughly 
$80 a week, plus overtime. But that 
represents an average wage. Some 
are making less and others are mak- 
ing more. If you cut off the lower 


group, they are without employ-. 


ment. If, on the other hand, you 
force their wage up, you have neces- 
sitated a total realignment of the 
wage structure within a particular 
trade. 


Is there too much thrust behind 
wage demands at this time? 


There’s no doubt of that. For a 
good while it was said that wage in- 





creases were merely a way of letting 
labor catch up with the accumulated 
gains in productivity; but, as you 
look over the past several years, it 
becomes apparent that wage in- 
creases have fed directly into price 
increases and into our trend in in- 
flation. A worker is better off with a 
higher standard of living that he 
buys with fewer dollars than with 
the same standard bought with more 
dollars. 

This sounds almost self-evident. 
Yet there is a great deal of con- 
tention over that point before con- 
gressional committees. Many people 
feel that surely, if workers get more 
money, it must do them more good. 
It doesn’t necessarily do them more 
good. 


Would the same view hold for 
escalator clauses? 


There is no way of adjusting 
wages to a rising cost of living with- 
out adding directly to inflation. 
Prices go up because there is more 
money than there are goods and 
services. Adding to wages at that 
point means still more money with- 
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out a compensating increase in the 
volume of goods and services. This 
simply makes more money on top 
of more money and causes a direct 
and immediate increase in the price 
level. People who get the escalator 
clauses are not benefited unless they 


are a small part of the labor force. 


Millions of people who do not get 
them suffer because others do get 
them? 

That’s right. It’s a way of bring- 
ing about a redistribution of income 
not based on productivity. 

One of our present troubles is 
that a great deal of the work being 
done is done toward our national 
defense. This is necessary and I am 
glad we are doing it, but it causes 
some grave economic problems. It 
generates a large volume of pur- 
chasing power that flows into the 
market but does not generate con- 
sumer goods. 


Is this imbalance serious? 

It’s serious and it tends to per- 
petuate itself. It’s a built-in problem 
to which we will have difficulty ad- 
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justing, because the adjustment re- 
quires self-restraint by millions of 
people. That imposes an almost im- 
possible educational job. 


Would you care to comment on the 
current issue of wages in the steel 
industry? 

If an increase in wages in the steel 
industry forces the price of steel up, 
we will have one more increase in 
the rate of our inflationary rise. If 
we can show that increases of pro- 
ductivity call for wage increases, 
then the wage increases are clearly 
justified and are to be welcomed. 

The steady upward movement of 
wages has brought a steady decrease 
in employment per unit of output 
for American industry. You may re- 
member that, after the strike in the 
automobile industry, many jobs that 
the strikers left never reappeared. 
They were filled by an increase in 
mechanization. There is a limit to 
how far manufacturers and competi- 
tion can go in raising prices. To keep 
prices within that limit they must 
resort to more mechanization. In 
the long run, mechanization is going 
to improve our standard of living. 
In the short run, it’s going to bring 
a great degree of readjustment and 
worker displacement. 


Do we face a danger of too rapid 
mechanization as a result of wage 
pressure? 


I think we do. I think we face 
more rapid mechanization than we 
can adjust to by the expansion of 
industry. Technically you would ex- 
pect any mechanization to free 
workers for jobs produced by indus- 
trial expansion. If too many people 
are freed at one time, industry 
doesn’t expand fast enough to mop 
up that little pocket of unemploy- 
ment. If we develop, as we are now 
doing, little pockets of unemploy- 








ment throughout the country, we 
are going to have a rather high de- 
gree Of distress until expanding in- 
dustry has soaked up those pockets 
of unemployment one by one. If 
this process were done more grad- 
ually, jobs would emerge about as 
rapidly as mechanization made peo- 
ple available. At least it has worked 
that way in the past. 


Is this a major reason why we still 
have relatively high unemploy- 
ment? 


There are two reasons. The other 
is population growth. With that in- 
crease and the freeing of more peo- 
ple through industrial mechaniza- 
tion, we have a double source of 
unemployment. This population in- 
crease appears to be world-wide and 
difficult to explain. 


Does the continued rapid increase 
in population here and abroad 
pose any serious problems? 


Yes. In the past we have waged, 
at least in the undeveloped coun- 
tries, a constant battle trying to pro- 
duce sources of food and fiber fast 
enough to feed and clothe people. 
With a sharp increase in the rate of 
population growth, even with our 
current techniques, a large part of 
the world’s population is outrunning 
our sources of provision for it. 


And you say that the rate of in- 
crease puzzles you? 


Sometimes it seems to me much 
the same thing that happens in the 
plant world. When a plant meets 
unfavoring conditions, it may make 
a great effort to proliferate, so 
that the particular race of plants 
will survive. I’m not at all sure 
that the human race isn’t deeply 
skeptical of its future in the face 
of some of the new weapons and 
(continued on page 70) 
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\CY IN MANAGEMENT EXCELS 


Complexity of business increases use of group decisions 


MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE that business manage- 
ment should move toward greater democracy. Some 
even insist that this is inevitable because large and 
complex organizations have made obsolete the thun- 
Gerous commands of the captain of industry. He no 
longer can depend upon himself but needs the counsel 
of experts. 

Since democracy is frequently associated with the 
idea of direct participation by all concerned, this de- 
pendence on the group as an adjunct to management 
is frequently interpreted as a trend toward more de- 
mocracy in this field. This view overlooks the fact 
that democracy may be, and often is, a state of mind. 
If we do not clarify our thinking on the exact nature 
of democracy, it is probable that its merits will not be 
adequately discussed, practiced or assessed. 

In the interests of a fair trial, then, it is worth while 
to consider what democracy is, what makes a demo- 
cratic executive, how he works, and what advantages 
or disadvantages come to him from working this way. 

Sometimes democracy is used to mean the absence 
of authority, forgetting that this is the way some also 
define anarchy. Often it is confused with a republican 
form of government, or with participation by every- 
body. Such direct participation is not always free 
from the arbitrary effects of majority opinion—a 
paradox known as autocratic democracy. 

In business, the word “democracy” is used in the 
political sense. It is not always well appreciated that 
business is not a representative institution as is our 
government. Rather it is autocratic and power-ori- 
ented. Leaders are appointed from above, not elected 
from below, and participation has been historically 
accepted for purposes of collective achievement, not 
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for representation. The democratic way of life is ex- 
pressed most clearly in a specific type of personality. 
In a general way, that type of personality shows a 
high degree of flexibility in attitudes, feelings, ideas 
and actions. 

This personality is able and willing to understand 
other personalities as unique, to cooperate and to con- 
struct a way of life on the basis of free exchange of 
ideas and experiences with others. 

The democratic person is inclined to conceive of an 
equality in human relationships, rather than the tra- 
ditional autocratic conception. Ideally he is free of 
bias and prejudice, liberal in his thinking and tolerant 
of ambiguous problems and situations. 

All of these traits bear upon his general tendency 
to be individualized in his reactions to others and well 
equipped to use subtle personality cues. 

The democrat sees the world either as one grand 
hospital with each person assuming the role of a hu- 
mane nurse, or as one big potentially happy family, 
with himself as an enlightened, responsible parent. 
At his worst, he tends to dominate and smother his 
charges in spite of his sincere intentions to help them 
achieve individuality. At his best he represents that 
type of organization that is open, flexible, and values 
highly the brotherhood ideal. 

By comparing the executive whose drives tend to 
reflect democratic behavior with what we know about 
his two chief peers today—the autocrat and the bu- 
reaucrat—we shall be better able to understand his 
role and problems. A NATION’S BUSINESS article, 
“Business Needs Mature Autocrats” in September 
1958, noted that the autocrat attempts to make him- 
self a key to all group (continued on page 44) 
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LAWMAKER TELLS: 
How your congressman 


becomes a spendthrift 


Here’s story of pro-spending pressures 


and ways to ease them to save tax dollars 


BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. BENNETT 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS are ina 
constant struggle to keep from be- 
coming spendthrifts. 

The congressman who strives for 
federal economy today is frustrated 
by a combination of loose fiscal 
practices and the ironic pro-spend- 
ing attitudes of much of the public. 

I’ve watched this phenomenon 
over the 10 years I have served in 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 
It has now reached alarmingly ex- 
pensive proportions. 

Though the cards seem stacked 
against saving and for government 
spending, this could be corrected. 
Congress and our citizens could 
adopt a three-part program which, 
I believe, would give new vitality 
to the quest for thrift and save bil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ dollars. The 
program would strike at both the 
attitudes and the machinery that 
favor excessive federal spending. 

Unless we plan some action now, 
ever mounting costs of government 
could create further inflationary def- 
icits, dilute our purchasing power, 
stunt our economic growth, and 
threaten our national strength and 
security. 

Our troubles seem to be rooted, 
first of all, in public feelings about 
spending. Most people are for econ- 
omy generally, but not specifically. 

I remember well the tone of the 
mail that poured into my office a 
few summers ago when desire for 
government economy was being 
fervently expressed. The _letter- 
writers urged me in no uncertain 
terms to “cut the fat out of that 
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outrageously high budget,’ and 
“keep that federal spending to a 
bare minimum.” At about the same 
time, the House was considering a 
multimillion-dollar measure I felt 
was unnecessary in spite of its 
popular appeal. Following my con- 
victions, I voted against the bill. 

In the weeks that followed you 
would have thought I was the most 
penny-pinching man alive. Scores 
of letters criticized my vote and not 
a single one recognized my action 
as a vote for economy. 

This is not unusual in Congress. I 
have talked with many fellow law- 
makers who tell of constituents who 
ask in the same breath for tax cuts 
and larger appropriations for their 
special projects. 

Since each member of Congress 
must not only vote his own convic- 
tions but also be mindful of his 
constituents, he must weigh care- 
fully any proposal that could bene- 
fit them. Even if a measure only 
appears to benefit his constituents, 
a member is under great pressure to 
support the idea. If the legislator 
fails to vote with his constituents, 
he can be replaced with someone 
who does take their views. 

This leads to a system of survival 
of the spendingest. So the primary 
source of economy must be the 
public. 

However, in the eyes of a large 
segment of the public, progress has 
become synonymous with more and 
larger federal programs and _ bene- 
fits. Each new program is excitingly 
and attractively presented. In the 


dazzle, the ultimate cost to people 
in taxes is obscured. 

It is now taken for granted that 
the federal government should be 
involved in such personal or local 
matters as health, education and 
welfare. These words are powerful 
symbols. The programs under these 
general labels could become more 
costly than our national defense. 
In the broadest sense, ‘welfare’ 
could even mean two Cadillacs in 
every garage—at taxpayer expense. 

Another problem is that once a 
program is begun, it is nourished 


a af 


¢¢... constituents ask in the 


same breath for tax cuts 


and larger appropriations? ? 
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of the spendingest...welfare programs could 
become more costly than national defense’”’ 


until it is thriving. To end a going 
federal program is almost unthink- 
able, even though it may have be- 
come obsolete or undesirable. 

I can recall only two federal pro- 
grams that have been abolished 
since I was first elected to Con- 
gress: Uncle Sam no longer stables 
stallions for breeding cavalry horses, 
and is now out of the rum-distilling 
business in the Virgin Islands. 

Lobbies now exist for every con- 
ceivable spending cause. The appeal 
to Congress for dollar support is 
seldom based on _s self-interest, 
though. The selling pitch is usually 
couched in terms of the benefits of 
a program to national security, hu- 
man welfare or economic growth. 

Sometimes a member of Congress 
commits himself to a noble idea or 
project without realizing its poten- 
tial cost in tax money. Once com- 
mitted, it’s difficult to wiggle off the 
hook. When I first came to Con- 
gress, I enthusiastically introduced 
a measure to permit tax deductions 
for certain types of employe com- 
pensation incentive plans. I was 
stunned to learn from the Treasury 
Department that the bill would cost 
an estimated $1 billion in tax reve- 
nue the first year and ultimately 
could cut U. S. revenues an esti- 
mated $8 billion a year. I dropped 
the idea as quickly as I could. 

Unfortunately, the public memory 
is dim on heroes of economy battles, 
but people never forget a vote 
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Rep. Bennett: “*We don’t want a survival 


against their favorite cause. As one 
of my colleagues lamented at lunch 
the other day: 

“Nobody ever gets a statue built 
for economizing. You don’t even 
make a footnote in the history 
books.” 

The other major obstruction to 
economy in government today is the 
loose and clumsy system we use to 
pay for what we buy. 

We are now spending about $80 
billion without the best means for 
resolving competing needs, judging 
over-all cost or knowing how much 
money we will have with which to 
pay our bills. 

One problem is that we act on fed- 
eral spending in piecemeal fashion. 

When an appropriation bill or 
other legislation comes up for ac- 
tion, my colleagues and I don’t 
know whether voting for the meas- 
ure will eventually unbalance the 
budget or not. We don’t know how 
much will be spent for other pro- 
grams still to be voted on or how 
the economic impact of other spend- 
ing will affect revenues. 

Another problem is that money 
matters are influenced by more than 
a dozen committees in each cham- 
ber of Congress, so central control 
is lacking. The major committees 
assigned to fiscal subjects are the 
House Ways and Means, House 
Appropriations, Senate Finance, 
Senate Appropriations, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and Joint Com- 





Untold amounts in taxpayers’ money could 


be saved, Rep. Bennett says, if President 


were given item veto on appropriations 


mittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. But other committees get in 
the act in a variety of ways. 

Federal spending normally must 
be approved by the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees. 
Legislative committees authorize 
programs, then the Appropriations 
Committees each year grant the 
federal agencies the money to run 
them. 

However, a sort of budgetary 
sleight of hand has come into prac- 
tice by which the Treasury can be 
dipped into without the usual con- 
trols. 

One of the most popular of these 
fiscal tricks is called ‘‘authority to 
spend from public debt receipts.” 
With this device, Congress lets a 
federal agency borrow directly from 
the U.S. Treasury rather than mak- 
ing it rely on congressional appro- 
priations. It has become a popular 
method to finance the many federal 
lending programs and dodge an- 
nual Appropriations Committee re- 
view. Already Congress has author- 
ized agencies to spend about $150 
billion by this method. Housing 
programs, farm price supports and 
Export-Import Bank lending, for in- 
stance, are financed this way. 

Other doors to the Treasury go 
by the names of “contract authori- 
ty,” under which obligations can be 
incurred before appropriations are 
made; “revolving funds,” which fi- 

(continued on page 94) 
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Key to more 
dynamic selling 


Proper adjustment of salesmen’s pay 


will bring success in coming decade 


SALES INCENTIVE PLANS which 
proved inadequate during the 1957- 
58 business downturn can have even 
more serious consequences now that 
good times have returned. 

In today’s constantly shifting and 
highly competitive markets, sales 
pay programs must be designed to 
produce the strong incentives re- 
quired for better planned and more 
dynamic selling. 

The need for holding sales ex- 
penses to a minimum is greater than 
ever before. Especially under to- 
day’s conditions, incentive plans 
must motivate salespeople to more 
profitable selling as well as greater 
volume. 

Unfortunately, there is no ideal 
plan to fit every situation. Sales in- 
centives must be individually tai- 
lored to each company’s particular 
needs. 

But certain basic factors are es- 
sential to the solution of any in- 
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centive pay problem. These factors 
include: 


> A knowledge of how faulty plans 
can kill profits. 

> Determining whether the present 
plan is right. 

> A procedure for designing a new 
plan. 


Before any of these steps is taken, 
it is necessary to understand just 
what a sales incentive is. It is just 
what the name implies—a way to 
get people to do a little more than 
they would otherwise do. Their pri- 
mary purpose is not to reward peo- 
ple for things already done. Mone- 
tary incentives should not be needed 
to get salespeople to perform their 
regular duties. This is the respon- 
sibility of sales supervision. Incen- 
tives should come into play when 
salesmen have a choice—when a 
man says to himself: 

“Should I help this poor customer 


Incentive plans 
must produce 








a dollar’s 
worth of 
an selling 
| ak strength 
) for every 
—t——~|_ dollar 
I of cost 


straighten out his inventory or call 
on a new prospect?” 

“It’s 4:30 p.m.; shall I make one 
more call or go home?” 

“This ~customer is impossible; 
shall I let her go?” 

In all these cases the decision is 
up to the individual because no one 
else will know that there is such a 
choice. In such situations a good 
incentive plan earns its keep. 


Faults to look for 


Incentive systems must function 
equally well in rising or declining 
markets; they must be adaptable 
enough to allow for quick changes 
in selling strategy and rapid de- 
ployment of manpower without cre- 
ating inequities in sales incomes. 
Under all conditions, they must pro- 
duce a dollar’s worth of selling 
strength for every dollar of cost. 

Plans which have drifted off the 
beam kill profits in an infinite num- 
ber of ways. Among them: 

Selling costs. The incentive por- 
tion in most pay plans today con- 
stitutes between ten and 20 per cent 
of what the company spends on 
sales compensation. In badly de- 
signed plans, these expenditures do 
not create corresponding increases 
in selling strength. They result in 
excessive incomes for some salesmen 
who are not producing accordingly. 

In one company, manufacturing 
highly competitive housewares, ad- 
ministration of sales incentive pay 
had grown so lax that merit ratings 
for individual sales achievement no 
longer had any meaning. One day a 
salesman who had just been dis- 
missed for incompetence stormed 
into the president’s office calling for 
an explanation. 

“Will you please explain why I 
am being fired,” he demanded, 
“when you hand me something like 
this?” 

He waved his final pay check 

(continued on page 51) 
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Where taxes go 


from 


here 


Increased revenue needs may bring revaluation of system 


THE BUSINESSMAN today has good 
reason to be confused over the fed- 
eral tax outlook. 

He knows that international ten- 
sions could erupt into war at any 
time with consequent huge revenue 
demands. He sees federal spending 
soaring past tax receipts, leaving a 
shortage of billions of dollars. And 
yet he continues to hear of more 
and larger federal spending ideas 
and little action to cut expenditures. 

Whether taxes will go up, and 
when and how, must be answered, 
however, in the light of political, 
historic and economic factors. 

In recent months abundant clues 
support the prospect of higher lev- 
ies. On the other hand, the chair- 
man of the tax-writing House Ways 
and Means Committee, Rep. Wilbur 
D. Mills (D.-Ark.), has announced 
plans for fall hearings aimed at “‘sig- 
nificant reductions” in individual 
and corporate tax rates. 

President Eisenhower early this 
year asked Congress for higher taxes 
on gasoline, diesel and jet fuels, life 
insurance companies and certain 
mining outfits as well as another ex- 
tension of high corporate and excise 
tax rates. 

Such highly placed Administra- 
tion officials as Treasury Secretary 
Robert Anderson and Budget Di- 
rector Maurice Stans have hinted 
that more general tax increases may 
be necessary if Congress refuses to 
help balance the budget and the 
deficit swells substantially. 
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Congress already has acted on 
part of the Administration propos- 
als. It has written a new formula 
which draws about $200 million 
more in federal taxes from life in- 
surance companies. 

Independently, it has also passed 
a bill to increase railroad unem- 
ployment and retirement benefits, 
costing railroads about $120 mil- 
lion more the first year and more 
than $200 million in later years. 

Scattered voices in Congress are 
calling for more increased taxes and 
less differential tax treatment to 
meet rising federal spending. Demo- 
cratic Senators Richard Neuberger 
of Oregon and Joseph Clark of 
Pennsylvania, for example, want a 
number of changes that would raise 
from $4 to $7 billion in revenues. 

Representative Mills suggests that 
a revamping of our tax system might 
be accomplished by eliminating 
most differential treatments and 
benefits and by broadening the tax 
base. Top-ranking Ways and Means 
Republican, Rep. Richard Simpson 
of Pennsylvania, says that if Con- 
gress permits excessive expenditures 
new taxes will have to be imposed 
to raise the money. 

On the state and local levels, of- 
ficials are scouring possible tax 
sources for new revenue as state 
spending has more than tripled in 
10 years. New York, for example, 
raised taxes by about $270 million. 
As state and city taxes rise, the fed- 
eral take is lowered because state 





and local levies paid are deductible 
on federal tax returns. 

Some economists and _ private 
groups have urged higher taxes 
rather than an unbalanced budget. 

In neighboring Canada _ this 
spring, rates on personal and cor- 
poration income, liquor and ciga- 
rets were raised as was that coun- 
try’s sales tax. 

As if this weren’t enough, the 
businessman might be reminded of 
these added elements: This is not an 
election year, so if taxes are to be 
raised, this year would be preferable 
to politicians over next year. And 
corporate profits have zoomed above 
the same period of recessionary 
1958 so as to be a target for levies. 

As far as wartime revenue needs 
are concerned, the Ways and Means 
Committee has not formally con- 
sidered what measures might be 
necessary to jack up revenues in a 
war. Tax advisers and high-ranking 
Administration officials, however, 
suggest what might happen. 

“Surely an excess profits tax 
would be enacted,” comments one 
tax man. “Probably a national sales 
tax would be levied, too. You can’t 
be squeamish about possible regres- 
siveness in taxes when a war is on.” 
The balance needed could be raised 
by higher income taxes. 

Another official notes that “in a 
major war, you raise taxes any way 
you can, but it is easier to raise 
taxes already in existence than to 
create new ones. You might look at 
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what was reduced in the Revenue 
Act of 1954 and revert to these 
taxes.”” Under the 1954 Act, income 
taxes were cut by about 10 per cent, 
the Korean War excess profits tax 
was eliminated and the dividend 
credit for stockholders was granted. 

A glance back into history for 
perspective shows when and how 
U. S. taxes have been raised. Usual- 
ly it has happened under the reve- 
nue strain of war. 

Few taxes were levied in the na- 
tion’s early years. Before the Civil 
War, the federal government got 
most of its money from customs 
receipts. The first excise was levied 
in 1791—a tax on whisky to help 
pay for state debts that were as- 
sumed by the national goverment. 

The War of 1812 cut customs 
receipts and forced a return to ex- 
cise charges which had been abol- 
ished earlier. Congress did away 
with all internal revenue taxes in 
1817 and the nation weathered the 
Mexican and Indian Wars without 
getting into too much fiscal trouble. 

However, when Fort Sumter was 
fired on, igniting the Civil War, the 
money supply was low. The Treas- 
ury was about bare as a result of 
low receipts in the Panic of 1857. 

With war, the Union enacted a 
series of revenue laws, among them 
the country’s first income tax, levies 
on trades, vocations and occupa- 
tions, taxes on cattle and cotton and 
levies on bank surpluses, railroad 
bond interest, advertisements, medi- 
cine and cosmetics. An inheritance 
tax also was enacted. 

Another income tax on individuals 
and corporations was passed in 
1894, after the Panic of 1893 left 
closed factories, defunct banks, un- 
employed workers and a depleted 
Treasury. But the Supreme Court 
in 1895 said the income tax was 
unconstitutional because it was a 
direct tax not apportioned as the 
Constitution required. 

Excise taxes and customs sup- 
ported the government for the next 
several years. Increased excise taxes, 
stamp taxes and special taxes on 
banks, brokers, theaters and pool 
rooms helped pay for the Spanish- 
American War. 

The adoption of the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
gave Congress the power to collect 
income taxes from any source and 

(continued on page 74) 
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Corporation tax 
rates will stay at 
same high rate 
for 1959-60 


Individual income 
taxes will be cut 
if tax system 

is revamped 


State and local levies 
will rise and put 
pressure on federal 
tax sources 








Big federal spending 
outraces tax revenues, 
creating potential 
fiscal crisis 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 





HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


In the face of heavy production of 
U.S. farm products, market demand 
is expanding. The principal reasons 
are continued economic recovery at 
home and abroad and a growing 
population. 

On the domestic side, consumer 
incomes are rising and the demand 
for food will increase further dur- 
ing the rest of 1959, according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture es- 
timates. 

The gain in population is likely to 
surpass the expected slight increase 
in supplies of beef and dairy prod- 
ucts. Heavier marketings of hogs, 
broilers, and eggs have stepped up 
consumption, but at prices some- 
what lower than last year. Depart- 
ment officials foresee continued 
strong demand for cotton, fruits and 
tobacco. Expanding livestock num- 
bers may help to minimize the carry- 
over problem in feed grain stocks in 
the coming year. 

The export outlook also appears 
brighter for the last half of 1959, 
compared to a year earlier. Foreign 
purchases of U. S. cotton are being 
delayed until Aug. 1, after which it 
will be priced competitively on the 
world market. Smaller crops and 
more livestock in several countries 
have resulted in larger exports of 
feed grains. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry may 
provide jobs for 4.75 million men by 
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Production of electricity 
in kilowatt-hours 


per capita 


1970. Employment in the industry 
now totals more than 2.5 million. 

A recent survey by Allied Chemi- 
cal Company’s Barrett Division in- 
dicates that approximately 66,000 
jobs are now created by every $1 
billion spent for construction. Esti- 
mates are that the United States will 
be spending $75 billion on construc- 
tion by 1970 but improved methods 
may reduce manpower requirements 
somewhat. 

For the past four years expendi- 
tures for construction have been 
running approximately 11 per cent 
of the gross national product. Dur- 
ing 1959, spending for new con- 
struction is expected to rise to an 
all-time record of $52.3 billion. 

At present each $1 billion spent 
on home-building is divided as fol- 
lows: 42 per cent for lumber, shin- 
gles, carpentry and millwork; four 
per cent for electric wiring, labor 
and supplies; 22 per cent for ma- 
sonry, labor and materials; eight 
per cent for plastering, gypsum wall 
board or painting; 15 per cent for 
plumbing and heating, labor and 
materials; five per cent for steel and 
hardware supplies; and four per 
cent for miscellaneous items. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Industrial activity is moving at a 
fast clip. Indeed, 1959 may be the 
best year ever for business. 

The corporate earnings outlook 
continues good with profit levels up 
somewhat over 1958. A compilation 
by the First National City Bank of 





New York shows net income of 798 
leading companies in the first 1959 
quarter was $3 billion, or 46 per cent 
above the like period last year. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Over-all sales figures in the dis- 
tributive trades show that consum- 
ers are in a buying mood. U.S. Com- 
merce Department data on personal 
spending also bear this out. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
that first-quarter sales of merchant 
wholesalers, just under $30 billion, 
were 12 per cent above the like 
period last year. 

First-quarter retail sales of more 
than $48 billion were the best on 
record for that period. 

Durable goods volume has picked 
up sharply since early spring—with 
emphasis on major household goods, 
lumber and building materials, 
hardware and farm equipment. 

Auto dealers are confident that 
sales, well ahead of year-ago slump 
figures, will remain out front for the 
rest of 1959. 

Nondurable goods sales continue 
to exceed year-earlier levels. 

A cautious inventory build-up in 
both hard and soft goods at distri- 
bution levels is reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Many United States business 
firms have indicated that they have 
specific plans for expanding their 
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foreign business before the end of 
next year. The Department of Com- 
merce reports: “Our business com- 
munity has the capacity and willing- 
ness to lead in the industrial de- 
velopment of those countries whose 
economic improvement is essential 
to world peace and progress. 

This view is somewhat tempered 
by the fact that U. S. new direct 
investments abroad in 1958 dropped 
by $1 billion from 1957. Net capital 
outflows through direct investments 
to Canada, South America and Eu- 
rope were moderately lower; those 
to Asia and Africa slightly higher. 
Both the direction and composition 
of investment must shift if the eco- 
nomic improvement of those less-de- 
veloped areas most in need of assist- 
ance is to be achieved. 

Current book values total around 
$27 billion, including estimated re- 
invested earnings. 

* 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


This month winds up fiscal 1959— 
and with it will be recorded the larg- 
est federal deficit in recent years. 
Despite the Administration’s efforts 
to keep current spending down, the 
deficit probably will be between $13 
and $14 billion. 

Current facts indicate that, de- 
spite the general increase in spend- 
ing which Congress is expected to 
authorize, a balanced budget still 
may be possible in the next fiscal 
year. Revenues will run above the 
$77.1 billion estimated by the Presi- 
dent in January. Corporate profits 
are much higher than anticipated 
and are the primary cause of the 
brighter budget picture. 

Congressional action on appro- 
priation measures is expected to 
progress rapidly during June in an 
effort to have funds available for 
federal operations by July 1, when 
the new fiscal year begins. The De- 
fense and Mutual Security bills may 
lag, but most others are expected to 
make the deadline. 

Although Congress may appro- 
priate somewhat less this session 
than the President requested, ac- 
tual spending authorizations ac- 
complished by the use of backdoor 
techniques are expected to be higher. 


LABOR 


The nation’s capital, never partic- 
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ularly renowned for its cool sum- 
mers, is likely to experience a dif- 
ferent kind of heat this month when 
the Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill 
(S. 1555) reaches the House floor. 

Although the Senate cleared the 
Kennedy proposal by a lopsided 90 
to one vote, its journey through the 
House is expected to be stormy. 
Many congressmen regard the bill’s 
approach to the problems of picket- 
ing and secondary boycotts as timid 
and inadequate. 

A number of congressmen have 
also expressed concern about the 
way the proposal would deal with the 
jurisdictional no-man’s-land prob- 
lem. They believe that the states 
should have full authority to act and 
apply state law (not in conflict with 
federal law) in cases which tech- 
nically fall within the coverage of 
National Labor Relations Act but do 
not meet the jurisdictional stand- 
ards of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

A bill of rights similar to Senator 
McClellan’s original proposal de- 
signed to assure union members 
democratic procedures in internal 
union affairs is also likely to en- 
gender a lively floor fight. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Outlook for electric power de- 
velopment in the United States over 
the next ten years sets at rest fears 
that we are falling behind Soviet 
programs. 

Electric utility officials who have 
toured major Soviet installations re- 
port significant progress in electric 
power development. But our own 
rate of growth and advancing tech- 
nology show a far greater annual 
gain than the Russian’s. 

J. E. Corette, retiring president 
of Edison Electric Institute and 
president of the Montana Power 
Company, says our future progress 
can be reliably forecast. He not only 
outlines the U. S. power needs for 
1968 in detail, but also predicts that 
they will be met. 

Private enterprise progress such 
as this will be hard for Russian 
totalitarianism to match: 

Generating capacity in 1968 will 
double present 290 million kilowatts. 

Twenty-five per cent more custom- 
ers will make a total of 70 million 
by 1968. 

Capital investment will rise 115 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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per cent, from $40 billion to $86 
billion. 

Under present tax rates, our elec- 
tric industry will be paying nearly 
$5 billion annually by 1958. 


TAXATION 


Now that the State, Commerce 
and Treasury Departments have 
given their support, it appears that 
American business will be granted 
a measure of tax relief as encour- 
agement to invest in the underde- 
veloped areas of the free world. 

The blessing is limited to, 1, tax 
deferral for foreign corporations 
which derive substantially all of 
their income from underdeveloped 
areas, 2, ordinary loss treatment for 
losses incurred by investors in these 
corporations, and, 3, tax sparing 
where the host nation offers special 
inducements. 

Even so, this represents a sig- 
nificant departure from _ earlier 
Treasury positions and is designed 
specifically to implement our coun- 
teroffensive to Russian economic 
aggression. 

Representative Hale Boggs (D.- 
La.), author of the much broader 
H.R. 5, has welcomed this official 
support and expressed his belief 
that, with this breakthrough, the 
House and Senate will give prompt 
attention to his bill. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice has asked Congress for funds to 
buy 10 jet transport airplanes in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959. 

Such an acquisition of jet equip- 
ment would represent a substantial 
expansion of MATS’ airlift capacity. 
A manufacturer estimates that one 
new jet is the equivalent of three to 
four four-engine planes in airlift 
capability. Thus, the 10 jets repre- 
sent an airlift potential equal to 30 
or 40 multiengine planes. 

It is unclear whether the proposed 
acquisition contemplates retirement 
of an equivalent number of the older 
aircraft, or whether this means that 
MATS will merely expand its air 
transport activities further. 

Commercial carriers who would 
relish the opportunity to perform 
the bulk of this airlift for the mili- 
tary are waiting to see what Con- 
gress will do. 
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DEMOCRACY 
continued from page 35 


action and eventually to become in- 
dispensable. He expresses a need to 
dominate by keeping the group act- 
ing as individuals and on a per- 
sonal basis with him. 

Because he becomes and remains 
the focus of attention, he believes 
in becoming a well developed gen- 
eralist capable of coping with di- 
verse problems and situations. His 
whole life is given to developing 
himself to completeness. 

Knowing these underpinnings of 
the autocrat, we are able to antici- 
pate how the democrat behaves. He 
attempts to knit the group into a 
harmonious team so that the ensu- 
ing cohesion disguises who actually 
is running things. Rather than mak- 
ing himself indispensable, his pri- 
mary aim is to develop subordinates 
so that he becomes relatively super- 
fluous. He seeks thereby to involve 
every member in determining group 
activities and objectives. Instead of 
developing in himself a complete 
competency, he is more interested 
in developing that complete com- 
petency in the group as a whole. 

The autocrat recognizes the su- 
periority of the individual over the 
group, whereas the democrat recog- 
nizes the superiority of the group 
over himself. 

The article, “How Managers Be- 
come Bureaucrats,” in NATION’S 
BusINEss for February 1959, noted 
that the bureaucrat does not recog- 
nize the individual or the group as 
much as the organization. A system- 
builder, he places his faith in the 
ultimate perfectibility of that sys- 
tem. The highly creative and spon- 
taneous individual is an anathema 
to him because of his essential un- 
predictability. 

Whereas the autocrat is usually a 
man of action who places produc- 
tivity above all things, and the bu- 
reaucrat worships efficiency, the 
democrat elevates participation. In 
practice this means open communi- 
cation, group problem-solving and 
decision-making—all of which take 
considerable time and deliberation. 
The democratic process works 
slower than the lively autocratic 
type, but is without the impersonal- 
ity of the bureaucracy. 

In short, the democrat attempts 
to live in a supremely direct and 
human world without the spirit of 
manipulation and instrumentality 
that many individuals often have 
toward people. 

We have noted that both the 
autocrat and the democrat are more 
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involved today in participation net- 
works. We may ask if this trend is 
because of the prevalence of auto- 
crats who necessarily have to, or the 
increased number of democrats who 
idealistically want to. To be sure, 
business today is large and complex 
and conduces more than before the 
democrat’s spirit of mutuality, but 
size and complexity restrict the 
democrat as much as the autocrat. 
Participation and size have always 
made it difficult for each other. 

Deeper insight into why the demo- 
crat elevates participation shows 
that he believes more in social forces 
or processes. This means that the 
democrat would not typically say 
that a catastrophe such as a depres- 
sion or war is caused by an incom- 
petent chief executive or a malevo- 
lent despot. Rather he would see a 
broad panorama of circumstances as 
responsible and necessary to be con- 
sidered in any formula for resolving 
or averting a similar tragedy. 

The democrat tends not to per- 
sonalize the issues and events, but 





rather to see problems as being 
truly complex, social and situational 
in nature, and beyond the responsi- 
bility of one man, regardless of how 
wise or errant he might be. 

This suggests that the democratic 
executive manifests a strong tend- 
ency to suspend action until after 
due deliberation. 

Contrariwise, the autocrat’s de- 
sire for personal thrust, his fear of 
ambiguity, and his strong sense of 
personal competency prescribe that 
his approach to problems is more 
restricted to the use of his own per- 
sonal skills, and places emphasis 
too soon on solving them. 

In practice a democrat will usual- 
ly develop a broader and more en- 
compassing approach to problems 
so that he must have help with 
them. It is not simply that others 
are more included in the democrat’s 
kind of problem than in the auto- 
crat’s, although this is true, nor that 
he simply wants participation be- 
cause of his belief in representation, 
although this is also true. It is these 
plus the fact that he sees problems 


in a light that places a great pre- 
mium on group deliberation. 

In this sense the democratic ex- 
ecutive is against the Great Man 
not only because he may take unfair 
advantage of his unequal power, 
but also because he fears that one 
individual operating alone cannot 
arrive at adequate descriptions of, 
or decisions to, problems that he 
feels are beyond any one individ- 
ual’s ability either to manage or to 
comprehend. 

In this respect the democrat and 
bureaucrat may appear similar, ex- 
cept the latter is impatient with this 
ambiguous complexity and must re- 
duce it to a rational system of im- 
personal rules and formulas. The 
bureaucrat’s fear of complexity is 
matched only by the autocrat’s 
drive for concreteness and simpli- 
city, all of which makes the demo- 
crat’s deliberativeness a balancing 
influence. 

However, because the business 
environment demands action, the 
democrat cannot cling satisfactorily 
to group deliberation, nor can he be 
as personally deliberative as he 
thinks the problems he is tackling 
call for. The democrat feels frustrat- 
ed in an action-oriented climate to 
the extent that he does not learn to 
cope effectively with these two con- 
flicting requirements. If he wants 
to succeed he is forced to acquire 
some of the autocrat’s ways. He 
must become decisive. 

The outward behavior of the de- 
cisive democrat and the mature 
autocrat are often practically indis- 
tinguishable. 

Yet they are entirely different in- 
wardly. These inward differences 
manifest themselves now and then 
and can never be completely hidden. 
For example, sometimes the ma- 
ture autocrat, who has supposedly 
learned to control his need to domi- 
nate, and to accept and even seek out 
thoughtful and deliberative partici- 
pation, may turn to his real self in 
a crisis and plow ahead, meeting the 
situation head-on without apprecia- 
tion for what others might contrib- 
ute. At this point he has been 
known to undo any of his previous 
efforts at being democratic. 

In a crisis, the decisive democrat 
who has tried hard to operate alone 
may turn to his real self, call his 
group together and refuse to act on 
a crucial problem until everyone 
has had an opportunity to express 
himself and a fundamental position 
has been evolved from which he can 
deal with confidence. 

This means that the democrat 
may not have as good timing. His 

(continued on page 49) 
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maintenance Take a close look at this picture. It shows the 


typical requirements of a five-truck fleet : the trucks, 
which tie down a sizable capital investment and the 

per week personnel and equipment needed for maintenance, 
dispatching and bookkeeping. Not shown, but very 
real, is the high cost of depreciation. This is the 
terrific attrition the average company pays for 
truck fleet ownership. These are the problems that 
are solved by Hertz leased trucks. 





Now look at the dramatic change that the switch- 
over to Hertz truck leasing can bring about. The 
company receives one complete itemized statement 
each week, writes one budgetable check. The old 
trucks will have been purchased by Hertz at a fair 
market price, the released capital profitably rein- 
vested. The people’s time will be devoted to other, 
more productive work within the company. 
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This kind of success story happens again and 
again, when companies switch to Hertz truck leas- 
ing. Only Hertz can give you the full benefit of leas- 
ing advantages, because Hertz is the oldest, largest 
and most experienced truck lessor... with more 
offices and garages strategically located throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. Trucks are supplied to you 
faster, serviced faster by crack night crews and 
ready to roll each morning. Should the unforeseen 
put your regular Hertz leased truck out of action, 
Hertz has replacement trucks ready to serve you 
immediately, at no extra cost, to keep your deliv- 
eries rolling. That’s why you’re way ahead to lease 
from Hertz... America’s No. 1 truck lessor. 


Now look at some of the other benefits that your com- 
pany will gain by leasing trucks from HERTZ. _—~—_—~~—— oe \ 











OTHER WAYS HERTZ 


HELPS YOU GET OUT OF 
THE TRUCK BUSINESS, 
BACK INTO YOUR 

OWN BUSINESS... 


Hertz has extra trucks available at 


special low rental rates to help han- 
dle your peak delivery needs. 





Now, Hertz also ‘onan heavy, 
over-the-road equipment available 
for leasing to inter-city haulers. 








Hertz paints each truck to your 
specification using your trademark, 
your choice of colors and design. 
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Hertz furnishes state license tags 
at no cost to you. This annual ex- 
pense is completely eliminated. 


Hertz furnishes customized GMC 
or other modern trucks, or buys 
and rebuilds your present trucks. 





Hertz garages, services, cleans and 
maintains your complete fleet of 
leased trucks at night. 





Hertz maintains more truck service 
stations throughout the U. S. and 
Canada than any other truck lessor. 


Act today. Call your local 
Hertz offices, and have a 
Hertz sales engineer analyze 
your operation and suggest 
ways Hertz truck leasing 
can ease your problems. Or 
write direct to The Hertz 
Corporation, 218 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Dept. A6 


Hertz furnishes complete insurance 
protection. In fact, Hertz replaces 
your entire truck if destroyed. 





Hertz furnishes all spare parts, re- 
placement tires, chains, antifreeze, 
lubricants, oil filters, batteries, etc. 
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decision tends to lag behind the 
events to which it is directed. 
Whereas the autocrat may have to 
revise later his hasty appraisal of 
the problem, the democrat has the 
better support of his colleagues. Be- 
cause the democrat may have the 
benefit of a broader appraisal, he 
naturally has a bigger job of imple- 
mentation. The autocrat strings his 
implementation out as he reap- 
praises the problem. His decisions 
show a cumulative effect whereas 
the democrat’s show a comprehen- 
sive effect. 

It is often presumed that the 
democrat’s group problem-solving 
process is qualitatively superior to 
the autocrat’s more individualized 
version. Some studies at first sug- 
gested this. Later studies indicated 
that this evaluation was premature. 
The answer apparently hinges on 
whether specialization of labor may 
be brought to bear successfully, 
whether there is a high and fairly 
equal degree of competency among 
the group members, whether they 
have the necessary skills to operate 
as an effective team, and whether 
they are all well motivated and 
attentive. 

Evidence indicates that major 
business problems do not lend them- 
selves neatly to being divided into 
parts, each to be tackled separately 
by an executive. Furthermore, com- 
petency is seldom equal, owing to 
the traditional practice of singling 
out specific and more talented in- 
dividuals. Making these select few 
assume inordinate personal respon- 
sibility ultimately brings about 
even more unequal amounts of com- 
petency, Then, too, rare is the indi- 
vidual who can feel motivated to 
give his best when the problem on 
which his advice is asked is not inti- 
mately felt as his own personal re- 
sponsibility. 

The democrat has his work cut 
out for him. If he is to be successful, 
he must develop a high degree of 
competency in his group as a whole 
and bring to a high pitch group 
cohesiveness and responsibilty. For 
this task the democrat needs time 
and opportunity. But he needs also 
to restrict the size of this group and 
to spend prodigious amounts of time 
helping the members become effec- 
tive group participants in order to 
make maximum use of the group 
problem-solving process. 

Naturally, he regrets this over- 
concentration of his time with a 
few. If his inner drives to be demo- 
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cratic are too strong, he will feel 


guilt because he does not have a | 


more open and flexible system in 
which more people have opportu- 
nity to participate directly in prob- 


| 
| 


lems and decisions that crucially | 


affect them. 

Then, too, within the democrat’s 
executive group there is often de- 
veloped an esprit de corps that is 
so binding that it resists additional 
members or the replacement of old 


ones. If the executive does not take | 


steps to prevent this, it is possible 


that his whole organization will | 


lose its essential integrity, become 
divided into the “ins” and the 
“outs.”” To restore order he may 
have to subvert the true aims of his 
character. 


A democratic executive may also | 
fail to recognize that the people | 
with whom he must form his execu- | 
tive group are not as democratically | 


predisposed as he is, nor should 


they necessarily be, since it is de- | 


batable whether an effective team 
can be made up entirely of demo- 
crats. Because he cannot expect 
them to act as effective group mem- 
bers immediately, he must first help 
them to get experience and under- 
standing as to how to behave, and 


| 
| 


only gradually let them play fuller | 


roles in problem-solving. Democ- 
racy is not easy to learn. There are 
definite limits as to how far he may 
go with some members, because 
often a democratic group is an invi- 
tation for the overly ambitious in- 
dividual to seek and gain power. 
The dilemma of the democratic 
executive is that he can never relax 
his authority in proportion to the 


needs of his personality. He finds | 
that his view is simply too idealistic | 
in a world viewed predominately by | 


others as a jungle. Consequently, 


he is ever mindful that a judicious | 


mixture of authority serves democ- 
racy well, prevents anarchy and 
autocracy. 

In counseling with executives, 
the problem that invariably shows 


up with the democrat much more | 


than with the autocrat is his greater 


difficulty of being both himself and | 


successful. Although he is often 
tempted to resign from his ideal 
self, he can never do so completely. 
Within him are profound needs and 
drives to believe in the superiority 
of the group. It is not a matter of 
wanting to, it is a matter of not be- 
ing psychologically predisposed to 
do otherwise. It is his way of getting 
on in the world, deriving meaning 
and gaining happiness from life. 
As the autocrat’s arbitrary urges 
compel him to move out and above 
the group, the democrat has urges 
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HOTEL MULTNOMAH, PORTLAND, OREGON, 
distinguished western hostelry, replaced roof 
sprinkler cooling with Tropical Coolerant, as- 
suring greater comfort for upper-floor guests. 


Beat Summer Heat with Tropical’s Aluminum 
ROOF 


Increases Upper-Floor Comfort, Saves Money 
—reports C. R. Lindquist, manager 


Hotel Multnomah used a roof sprinkling system for several years 
to cool upper floors. Spring, 1957, it was removed and Tropical 
Coolerant applied. ‘We found the aluminum coating does two 
things,” writes Mr. Lindquist: ‘‘(1) It reflects the sun’s rays and 
upper floors are just as cool, if not cooler. This saves money on our 
water bill. (2) It keeps the roof flexible and free from cracks. We 
are more than satisfied.” 

Apply Tropical Roof Coolerant (a specially formulated, easily 
applied roof coating) and the mirror-like metallic surface im- 
mediately reduces below-roof temperatures as much as 26°—and 
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rays. Air conditioning load is cut as much as 25%. FIR 
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that exert equally arbitrary pres- 
sure to reside within the group. The 
decisive democrat has learned to 
master this predisposition. 

For these and other reasons, it is 
difficult to say just how many more 
autocrats there are than democratic 
executives, since in business many 
of them have undoubtedly become 
modified (if they are successful) to 
meet the requirements as seen from 
their different perspectives. People 
closest to this problem are generally 
inclined to say that autocrats great- 
ly outnumber democrats, but this 
depends upon the function. Some 
feel that the democrats gravitate to- 
ward certain staff positions more 
than line; that they are used more 
on long-range planning programs 
than on short-run action programs; 
are more useful as committee chair- 
men than as members. 

Although there is some evidence 
that democrats are more numerous 
in the less competitive types of in- 
dustry or within firms that are 
more naturally public-oriented, such 
as public utilities, it is so far only 
speculation that suggests that as 
business becomes less competitive 
the democratic type will become 
more conspicuously present. The 
bureaucrat, rather than the demo- 
crat, may be the more logical heir to 
size, complexity, and diminished 
competition. 

Although I have found in study- 
ing business executives a surprising- 
ly large number who are basically 
democratic, I feel more confident in 
reporting that top business execu- 
tives are likely to mean by “demo- 
cratic” an executive who behaves 
more like the mature autocrat than 
one basically democratic. 

No doubt this finding was made 
possible in part because the term 
“democratic” is confusing to many 
businessmen and still smacks of po- 
litical implications to many. For this 
reason the democratic executive 
has been described and the need is 
for more research and study to pro- 
vide a fuller understanding of de- 
mocracy in business. 

Meanwhile, the democratic execu- 
tive, being a relatively recent ar- 
rival, lives in a world traditionally 
populated by autocrats who are 
slowly becoming mesmerized by bu- 
reaucracy. Although he finds it nec- 
essary to adapt to this world, he can 
not subscribe to it. 

Neither can he forsake it. 

—EvuUGENE E. JENNINGS 
Michigan State University 
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DYNAMIC SELLING 


continued from page 39 


which, besides last month’s salary, 
included a substantial monetary re- 
ward for what was designated as 
“superior performance and _ sales 
achievement.” 

This incident brought things to a 
head and the company began an 
investigation that wound up with a 
complete overhaul of the plan. Per- 
formance standards were based on 
company sales objectives and sales 
supervisors were trained in rating 
salesmen accordingly. When sales 
incentive payments were systemat- 
ically tied to accurate merit ratings, 
the cost of the incentive plan was 
reduced by 60 per cent and its ef- 
fectiveness vastly increased. 


Weakened management effective- 
ness. Many marketing plans are be- 
ing blocked at the sales level be- 
cause the incentive plan motivates 
salesmen to ignore or resist manage- 
ment directives. For example, sales- 
men, whose personal incomes de- 
pend entirely on volume of sales, 
tend to resist directives to spend 
time on such essential nonselling 
tasks as research and service. 

One company selling its products 
through wholesalers decided to base 
its selling strategy on a program of 
merchandising service to customers. 
Salesmen were brought into the 
home office and taught how to con- 
duct meetings for wholesaler sales- 
men, how to assist wholesalers in 
carrying out advertising programs 
and how to set up stock control 
programs for wholesale establish- 
ments. Despite all this the new 
strategy was blocked because the 
compensation plan pulled salesmen 
in other directions. The plan based 
incentive pay primarily on volume 
of business from new accounts. It 
did not reward them properly for 
conducting the customer service 
program. 

As soon as the old plan was re- 
placed by one which rewarded per- 
formance of the whole selling job, 
including customer services, sales 
success was immediate. 


Difficulties in holding talent. Sell- 
ing jobs today are failing to attract 
the talent that is needed. Defective 
sales pay plans which result in indi- 
vidual income inequities, unpredic- 
table changes in pay levels and, in 
the end, lack of financial security 
are in part responsible. 
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One large company had an ar- 
rangement which it mysteriously 
designated a “management discre- 
tion plan.” At the end of each year, 
management awarded good-boy bo- 
nuses to specially selected salesmen. 
Those chosen for this award were 
never told why they got it. They 
were asked to keep the whole thing 
a secret. Nevertheless, word of this 
peculiar bonus arrangement spread 
through the organization and even 
reached down to college placement 
bureaus, there to hamper the com- 
pany’s recruiting program for sales 
engineers. 

Then an incentive plan was 
adopted in which the pay provisions 
were openly announced to all the 
company salesmen at the beginning 
of the year. Realistic performance 
standards were set up and sales 
goals established. News of the com- 
pany’s improved compensation phi- 
losophy also got around. Now the 
firm has no trouble attracting high- 
grade applicants. 


Deterioration of morale. Innum- 
erable sales incentive pay programs 
discourage initiative and enthusi- 
asm. 

For instance, salesmen doing an 
outstanding job in a sparse territory 
are constantly overlooked while 
compatriots who have been loafing 
along in lucrative territories are pro- 
moted or highly rewarded. 


Impairment of marketing flexi- 
bility. Today’s selling organization 
must be highly maneuverable to 
keep pace with rapidly shifting con- 


Incentives 


are not 


designed to 


reward 


people for 
things 


already done 


sumer demands. Poorly designed in- 
centive compensation can defeat 
these ends. 

For example, a building products 
company was constantly outmaneu- 
vered by competitors when new 
sales opportunities developed. The 
company’s sales incentive pay plan 
was designed to encourage economy. 
One of its provisions rewarded dis- 
trict managers for maintaining a 
low ratio of selling expense to sales 
volume. Consequenily, even when 
local markets were booming, these 
district managers were reluctant to 
add sales manpower. More flex- 
ible competitors increased selling 
strength in the booming area and 
walked away with the volume. 

A new sales manager replaced the 
old incentive plan with a new sys- 
tem designed to encourage the addi- 
tion of sales manpower when and 
where it was needed. The company 
rapidly outdistanced its competitors. 


Peaks and dips in volume. Busi- 
ness profits are invariably reduced 
by exaggerated peaks and dips in 
sales volume. Personnel and physi- 
cal facilities are in constant turmoil, 
overworked one month, idle the next. 
A good sales incentive plan can be 
a powerful management tool for 
achieving a profitable sales balance. 

A retail store executive was told 
to find out why his store’s seasonal 
peaks and dips in sales volume were 
more exaggerated than those of com- 
petitors. His analysis showed that 
salespeople started earning bonus 
money in addition to base salary 
only when their sales exceeded 
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True. This 2-lb. 11-oz. tape recorder will 
work in a free balloon or anywhere else. 
Getting a free balloon is your problem. 

The Dictet portable recorder works on 
powerful mercury batteries that give 20- 
plus hours of recording. And it’s magazine- 
loaded, so there’s no threading. 





It’s so simple a three-toed sloth could 
use it if he had anything interesting to say. 
Just pick up the mike and talk. The micro- 
phone doubles as a playback. 

The Dictet portable recorder is, in all 
modesty, the one perfect precision instru- 
ment for on-the-spot recording of sales re- 
ports, travel notes, interviews, inventory- 
taking or remote Afghan dialects. Tran- 
scribe from handsome companion Dictet 
Typer or from Dictet itself. 

Write Dictaphone Corporation for more 
information . . . or better still, call a Dicta- 
phone representative for a demonstration. 

One more thing. It’s fun. 





DICTET'’ sy 
DICTAPHONE’” 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB-69 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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monthly quotas which were set too 
high. During the months when re- 
tail sales were up and quotas were 
within reach this spurred salesmen 
to work hard. 

In slack periods salespeople real- 
ized early that it was impossible to 
achieve their quotas. They relaxed 
their efforts. 

When attainable quotas were set 
for each month, the exaggerated 
peaks and dips in store volume dis- 
appeared. 

Such things come about because 
the essential tie-in between incen- 
tive compensation and sales per- 
formance gets lost in a race for 
sales manpower and volume. Before 
mid-1957, when salesmen’s total in- 
comes were rising in the wake of 
consistently increasing dollar sales 
volumes, emphasis in sales pay was 
on total income. Incentive pay- 
ments, bonuses, and other income 
supplements were awarded so regu- 
larly that salespeople considered all 
elements of compensation, regard- 
less of their bases, as permanent 
total income. Salesmen were not en- 
tirely to blame for this faulty con- 
cept. 

Employers had a habit of using 
the high total incomes of star sales- 
men as an inducement to attract 
new talent. Often, the components 
making up these total incomes were 
only vaguely explained, or worse 
yet, represented as virtually guar- 
anteed earnings. Income supple- 
ments originally designed to reward 
superior performance came to be 
used as rewards for such things as 
length of service when permanent 
salary increases could not be justi- 
fied. As long as over-all sales ob- 
jectives were being met or exceeded 
consistently, few executives worried 
about paying some salespeople a lit- 
tle more than they deserved. 

Then in mid-1957, when business 
slackened, the emphasis on total 
income boomeranged. Companies 
found themselves in trouble; they 
dug themselves out in various ways. 
One sales manager confessed: 

“T was informally committed to 
maintaining higher sales incomes 
than my salespeople were actually 
earning, so I set aside the pay plan, 
temporarily subsidized the sales 
force and gambled on a quick re- 
covery.” 

Stricter types followed. their pay 
plans to the letter with the result 
that their salesmen suffered drastic 
income reductions. Their good men 
went looking for greener pastures 





and sales morale in general deteri- 
orated. 


Checking the present plan 


The detrimental effects of faulty 
incentive plans are not easy to iden- 
tify when selling conditions are fa- 
vorable and profits are rising. 

Even where it is recognized that 
sales incentive compensation plans 
are out of line with company objec- 
tives, executives have a traditional 
reluctance to tamper with sales pay. 

“Fooling around with sales pay is 
one thing you just don’t do,” said 
one. “Salespeople are temperamen- 
tal. If they seem satisfied with a 
pay plan, don’t touch it.” 

There is a right way, however, to 
determine whether a new plan is 
needed and to design one if it is. 
When this way is used, and no steps 
are omitted, sales incentives can be 
brought into line with little initial 
resistance and with full cooperation. 

The starting point is to review the 
plan under suspicion. Determine 
whether or not the present pay plan 
is sound in its basic principles. Here 
is a simple design test to determine 
whether a plan is right. If the an- 
swer to any one of the questions 
below is “yes,” your plan should 
probably be scrapped and replaced. 


1. Does it ever motivate sales- 
people to oppose or ignore sales 
direction? 

2. Does its over-all cost, includ- 
ing administration, exceed the profit 
qn additional sales volume attribut- 
able to the plan? 


3. Is there any time during a pay 
period when a sales employe is un- 
able to compute his approximate in- 
centive earnings from data in his 
own records? 


4. Does the plan result in in- 
dividual pay inequities which dis- 
courage initiative? 

5. Was it necessary to make ex- 
ceptions to the plan, or to alter it 
temporarily, during the 1957-58 re- 
cession? 

If the compensation plan now in 
force passes this test, it may be pos- 
sible to correct some minor short- 
comings by adding or deleting a 
provision or changing an amount. In 
deciding to alter a plan, however, it 
should be borne in mind that even 
minor problems are usually sympto- 
matic of deeper ones, and that 
makeshift adjustments seldom cor- 
rect basic defects. 

To illustrate, one company’s plan 
was reviewed and judged to be func- 
tioning well in all except one situa- 
tion. It overpaid the Washington, 

(continued on page 57) 
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PITNEY-BOWES Folding 
« Inserting Machines 


Made by the originator of the postage meter...121 offices 
in the U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 


“A mailing used to be a Big Thing 
around here—tied up three of us, 
and we all got behind in our other 
work. Now the Model 3300-FH and 
I can fold and stuff special mailings, 
or just daily mail, in my spare time, 
and get them all out easily.” 


The new Pitney-Bowes Model 3300- 
FH combined Folding and Inserting 
Machine will fold and stuff in envelopes, 
500 single sheet enclosures in eight 
minutes—can be used for letters, leaflets, 
cards, invoices, statements, bulletins, 
even loose or stapled sets. A second 
enclosure can be handled by a separate 
run-through. It can be set in a minute 
without tools and is easy to use. 

Planned for the smaller office, the 
3300-FH speeds up regular mailings, 


PiTNEY-Bowes., INC. 
1363 Crosby St., Stamford. Conn. 


“case studies” on PB Folding and Insert- 
ing Machines; O Postal Rate Chart 


Vame 


{ddress__ 


cuts their cost: also useful for your 
ordinary daily mail: saves disruption 
of schedules, borrowing girls, and 
overtime. It is a real economy in any 
office — and a great convenience. Its 
inserter unit hooks onto any PB folding 
machine, or operates separately. 

Call the nearest PB office for details. 
Or send coupon for free illustrated 
booklet and case studies. 






FREE: Handy desk or | 
wall chart of postal YY 
rates with parcel 
post map and 

zone finder. 


Model 3110, with 
six optional stations, 
stuffs up to six enclosures 
at speeds to 6,000 an hour. 
Offers optional hookup with 
a PB postage meter 

mailing machine. 


Send free O illustrated booklet and 


























58 new truck models 


from roomy pickups to rugged six-wheelers! 





5 economy-proved “sixes” 
y-p 


plus 3 new optional V-8 engines . . . all designed for truck loads, 
truck speeds, truck work. Available in models up to 33,000 Ibs. GVW. 





A? new features 


including new looks, new loadspace, new custom interiors, new all-weather 
driving comfort. Not forgetting traditional International values 


° se : . ‘ ee bee New | 
like safer vision, easier entry and exit, and common-sense service accessibility! or V-8 


hand 





Smart New Travelall takes loads that would swamp 
a “wagon’’.. . or gives 8 passengers a roomier ride. Extra 
curbside door for convenience and safety 
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International pickups are ) New’ 
styled with dual headlights, dis- cab for 


tinctive aluminum grille. Cab seat makes 
| k over 5 ft. across. Less windshield bodies 
H ~ y } \ distortion, no doorway projections. engine 
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WORLD’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 
for any truck job! 





New compact-design models have husky “six” 
or V-8 engines. Cabs are short in length for easier 
handling of heavy payloads and long vans. 


a 





New Metro-Mite. America’s biggest 
little delivery truck! 200 cu. ft. of load- 
space, 4-cylinder power, low price! 





New Stake or platform models are 
built for rugged city or farm use. 
“Six” or V-8 power, 4x2 or 4x4 drive 


—— 








men and equipment to and from 
field jobs in all-weather comfort. 








Sightliner® models offer space- 
saving 48-in. cab and time-saving V-& 
power for high-cube operations. 





D New 7- or 844-ft. Bonus-Load bodies are flush with 
cab for extra loadspace. Center-controlled tailgate 
makes load handling easier. Standard pickup 
1 bodies also available. Truck-designed “six” or V-8 
engines match your load and road requirements. Here you see a sample of all the new 
things and new thinking about truck 


operation that you’ll find only in the 


: —" world’s most complete line. Today, more 

N than ever, it’s INTERNATIONAL! With 

| ‘ specialized models for multi-stop deliv- 

| J ery. With extra-heavy-duty models for 


off-highway work. With the right model 

for any truck job, from 3,800 lbs. to 

100,000 lbs. GVW! There’s an INTER- 
NATIONAL Truck built for your job... 
powered for it . . . and styled to look 
good doing it . . . whether you drive a 
pickup or boss a fleet. See your local 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer. 





® 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment + McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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How to have 
a boom 
without a bottleneck 











$1.100 more spending money 
per family ... 

Thirty-three percent more goods ... 
in just ten vears... 


Keonomists see growth and prosper- 
ity in your future. American inge- 
nuity and skill will produce more of 
the things you want to buy... and you 


will have more money to buy them. 


The production boom will depend 
largely on the efficient, low-cost trans- 
portation which only the railroads 
can provide. In 1969, there'll be 500 
billion more ton-miles of freight to 


move each year. 


Financially sound, progressive, 
and strong railroads are essential to 
a dynamic American economy and 
to our national defense. It is of vital 
interest to everyone that the rail- 
roads be given the equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity upon which 


their future health depends. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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DYNAMIC SELLING 


continued 


D. C., representative, whose sales 
volume on large government ac- 
counts was substantially greater 
than that of any other salesman. 
Management amended the plan by 
adding an arbitrary ceiling on all 
incentive earnings to correct this 
one difficulty. A ceiling on earnings 
always has a bad psychological ef- 
fect on salespeople. The amendment 
corrected one problem, but created 
a second problem and failed to re- 
move the basic fault. In the case 
of this particular company, with its 
wide variation in volume among 
sales representatives, incentive pay 
should not have been tied entirely 
to total dollar sales volume. 


Designing a new plan 

If the plan up for review fails to 
pass the five-point design test, re- 
place it. In designing the new one, 
prepare to do a thorough and work- 
manlike job. Sound and lasting sales 
pay plans are not developed hastily 
and the use of another company’s 
plan or a pet compensation theory 
is dangerous. Each incentive plan 
must be designed for one company. 

A step-by-step procedure is es- 
sential in evolving a new plan: 


1. List the selling activities which 
it will be most profitable to encour- 
age: better planning; more calls on 
new prospects; stepped-up efforts 
in general; increased attention to 
customer service. 

2. Select, in order of importance, 
those selling activities which will 
best respond to monetary incen- 
tives as opposed to management 
directives. For example, an induce- 
ment to cultivate more new pros- 
pects could take effect immediately, 
whereas additional education and 
supervision may be necessary before 
a monetary incentive could be effec- 
tive in improving sales planning. 


3. Design the components of the 
incentive compensation plan to en- 
courage the selling activities select- 
ed for emphasis. Decide, at this 
point, only how to provide the in- 
centive and what to provide it for; 
do not decide how much the incen- 
tive will be. Here are some of the 
many methods by which incentive 
can be provided for a special pur- 
pose: 

By offering an extra commission 
on all first orders from accounts— 
to increase the number of dealers. 

By rewarding salespeople with 
extra pay for a top merit rating 
from their supervisor on any select- 
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A 7 ” 
I could kiss you 
(she said...and she did!) 


What brought on the buss for the boss? NU-KOTE, of 
course! Ever since he introduced his secretary to this 
original plastic base carbon paper, she's been getting 
first-to-last legibility, no-smudge copies, and one- 
weight, one-finish mastery of almost all copy jobs. 
Perfect for all typewriters, too! Boss' bonus: Great 
Savings on Nu-Kote's 3 to 1 durability over ordinary 
carbons. Free sample? Just clip the coupon. 


NU-KOTE 


CARBON PAPER 


Buy where you 
see this sign 





FREE SAMPLE! For a free sample of NU-KOTE 
just mail this coupon attached to your company 
letterhead. 


Dealer Sales Dept. NB-30 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Name 

Firm_ es Oe ee ee ee ee ee 
SS a 
City __Zone___ State 


In Canada write Acme Carbon & Ribbon Company, Limited, 
Toronto 13, Ontario 
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It adds up 


Day-in, day-out savings with America’s 
lowest-priced, full feature Cash Register 


Year ‘round, trouble-free use plus all the 
speed, ease and convenience of higher 
priced machines make the Smith-Corona 
low cost cash register a money-saving 
must for you. Color-styled for beauty, 
the Smith-Corona cash register records 





every transaction on tape. It has a coin | 
bank for tax money plus many other | 
“extras.” Available with a special key- | 
board for your specific business needs, | 


Smith-Corona cash registers are priced 
from a low, low 


*Manujacturer’s list price. Subject to change. 
Model shown $219.50. 


Smith-Corona 
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continued 


ed activity or function—it might be 
for improving the company’s serv- 
ice to customers. 

By offering the incentive commis- 
sion in addition to salary on all 
repeat business—to get salesmen to 
spend more time and effort on serv- 
ing the company’s old and valued 
customers. 


4. Determine the maximum al- 
lowable total cost of the plan and 
the percentage of anticipated sales 
volume. 


5. Establish the amount or rate 
of individual payments which will 
be required to produce a strong in- 
centive to carry out all the selling 
activities selected for emphasis. Es- 
timate probable incentive payments 
to all sales personnel if anticipated 
sales results are obtained. ~ 

If the payments add up to more 
than the allowable total cost of the 
plan, eliminate some less important 
activities rather than reducing the 
rates and payments across. the 
board. Plans which include strong 
incentives to encourage a few im- 
portant selling activities are more 
effective than watered-down plans 
which try to motivate people in too 
many directions. 


6. Test the plan thoroughly, 
computing the earnings of all par- 
ticipants under a variety of hypo- 
thetical sales conditions. Use the 
most optimistic and _ pessimistic 
forecasts conceivable, as well as cur- 
rent and probable future sales lev- 
els. Conduct a series of special tests. 
For example: 

What will happen if the sales 
force is doubled? 

What will the introduction of a 
new product line do to the plan? 

Suppose territories in the Mid- 
west are cut? 

How will a decision to stay open 
until 9 p. m. two nights a week af- 
fect individual earnings? 


7. Write a concise manual ex- 
plaining the plan and test it thor- 
oughly for clarity. 


8. Announce the new plan to 
the sales force a short time before 
it is put into effect by means of 
a straightforward presentation ex- 
plaining what the plan will accom- 
plish and why. 


This, in general, is the way it’s 
done. To be more specific, here’s 
how one company tailored a sales 
incentive plan to today’s require- 
ments: 


This company sells sporting goods 
direct to retail dealers. Because its 
products and markets are always 
changing, management has to ad- 
just selling strategy often. Last year 
emphasis was on increasing the 
number of dealers; this year, on 
bringing up dealer stock levels. The 
company is now planning an all-out 
program to help dealers move mer- 
chandise. Moreover, selling empha- 
sis on new product lines must vary 
to meet regional market conditions. 

To maintain the freedom of ac- 
tion necessary to keep selling on 
target, management selected a flex- 
ible incentive system. This was be- 
cause the particular selling activities 
to be encouraged by incentives were 
sometimes changed as often as every 
six months, but no oftener. 

Thus, management chose a point 
system incentive plan under which 
selected sales objectives are given 
point values corresponding to their 
relative contributions to profit. Sales 
quotas, in points, are assigned to in- 
dividuals every six months. When 
quotas are set, management an- 
nounces, for each region, which par- 
ticular sales accomplishments have 
point values. 

In this way, selling emphasis can 
be varied between regions and 
changed easily twice a year. Eastern 
salesmen, for instance, are being 
awarded ten quota points for each 
$500 of sales volume to new dealers; 
western salesmen earn quota points 
for selling a new product line which 
is already moving well in the East. 

The sum of all quota points as- 
signed to salesmen is keyed to sales 


objectives selected for emphasis. 
Therefore, if all salesmen meet 
quotas, company objectives will 


have been attained. 
To make sire that all salesmen 
are able to earn the extra pay when- 


_ever they do a better job, the com- 


pany has fixed the value of quota 
points at $3, with an added incen- 
tive of $3 more for all points over 
half-quota. 

Thus, a salesman who meets a six 
months’ quota of 100 points earns 
$450 in incentive pay. ($150 for 
the first 50 points and $300 for the 
second 50 points. ) 

As things have developed, the 
plan has met all requirements of the 
five-point design test given earlier 
and is working to everyone’s satis- 
faction. 

It motivates salesmen to stress 
selling activities selected by man- 
agement. 

Its over-all cost is kept in line 
with its profit contribution because 
management sets point values to 
correspond with anticipated profits. 
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Salesmen need only add up their 
quota points to know how much in- 
centive they have earned at any 
given time. 

The plan encourages initiative be- 
cause the salesmen have distinct 
goals and they know at all times 
how much it will pay them to 
achieve them. 

The basic structure of this plan 
would not even have to be altered 
in a recession because management 
can adjust sales emphasis by chang- 
ing point values as necessary to suit 
market conditions. 

Just as the incentive compensa- 
tion plan in this example has been 
designed to fit one company’s par- 
ticular selling requirements so an- 
other type of incentive fits another 
company’s needs. For example, if 
product lines, marketing channels 
and sales territories are fairly con- 


stant, a more stable plan may be 
indicated. Or, if salesmen require 
substantial support from technical 
personnel and field supervisors, an 
incentive plan rewarding them for 
teamwork and cooperation may pro- 
duce the best results. 

Not only are widespread improve- 
ments in incentive plans needed to- 
day, but the problem promises to 
intensify. 

Prophesied for the 1960’s is a pe- 
riod of population, production and 
general business growth outstrip- 
ping any in the nation’s history. 
Also predicted are changes in the 
buying habits of consumers and the 
characteristics of the markets. Mar- 
keting managers face the task of 
keeping this expanding economy in 
balance by selling an estimated an- 
nual increase of $25 billion dollars 
in gross national product. 


At the same time, a_ shortage 
of competent sales personnel and 
marketing executives threatens to 
become one of the most serious busi- 
ness problems of the next decade 
and underscores the need to make 
selling careers as attractive as pos- 
sible to top-caliber people. 

All of these things call for opti- 
mum application of the best possi- 
ble sales incentive pay as one of 
sales management’s most important 
tools. 

—GEORGE P. BuTLER, JR. & 
ALFRED B. DE PASSE 
Barrington Associates 





REPRINTS of “Key to More Dy- 
namic Selling” may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 








Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing 
directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells your 
prospects where to find your product or service. 
For the manufacturer of brand-name products, 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes 
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prospects aware of his local outlets. For the 
local business man, Yellow Pages advertising 
makes the community aware of the products 
and services he offers. 

The Yellow Pages man will help plan an 
AWHERENESS sales program for your needs, 
Call him at your Bell telephone business office. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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INELATION: 


YOU CAN HALT IT 


Economy ripe for management action 


WAGE INFLATION is one of the great hazards threat- 
ening a strong economy. It is something to fear. But 
this does not make it inevitable. 

Three major economic institutions can help pre- 
vent it. 

Of these, business management is in the best posi- 
tion to take effective action. 

Government and labor can help. 

Largely through the Federal Reserve Board, gov- 
ernment is already moving away from its previous 
policies of supporting wage inflation. 

Labor is just beginning to recognize the problem. 
It cannot be blamed too much for its tardiness. 

Management was the most powerful influence in 
the United States until 1910. Management operated 
without much in the way of ethics or interest in the 
over-all economy. Although this led to growth at a 
rate Russia has never matched, the practices became 
so unpleasant that countervailing forces developed. 
Antitrust legislation was passed, and the Federal 
Trade and Interstate Commerce Commissions were 
set up. 

But equally important, business developed a sense 
of national and social responsibility. Now many busi- 
ness firms have a sense of social responsibility as 
great or greater than the government has. Labor may 
develop social responsibility more rapidly than busi- 
ness did. Times are faster, data are much more com- 
monly available, and the problem of wage inflation is 
better understood. But because the danger is with us 
today, not 50 years hence, management remains the 
major hope that wage inflation will be stopped. 

Economic diseases, like human diseases, can be 
checked, once we understand their causes. 

Let’s start by putting the recent inflationary period 
in perspective. 

Fears of continued wage inflation are generally 
based on projections of the recent past. Such projec- 
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tions are often misleading. It is dangerous, of course, 
even to project the long-range past. But it’s much 
safer to look at the long range than the short. 

The long-range review suggests that neither wage 
nor other inflation is necessary permanently. Over the 
period from 1800 to 1915 the price level fluctuated, 
but always came back to roughly the same levels. 
Prices went up in the War of 1812, then dropped. 
They went up during the Civil War, then dropped 
to levels 50 per cent below those of 1800. They did 
not reach 1800 levels again until World War I. They 
were below 1800 levels in the 1920’s. 

Analysis of the causes behind the recent inflation 
reveals major shifts in the complex forces at work 
again today. The pressures which have been forcing 
prices up again have been lessening. Offsetting factors 
once more are becoming dominant. 

A situation similar to that of the ’20’s is once more 
becoming possible. Profits were relatively good in the 
’20’s, employment was high, and unemployment aver- 
aged below four per cent. The real income of all 
groups rose without inflation. The Consumer Price In- 
dex rose a bit from 1923 to 1925, then dropped from 
1925 to 1929. 

At the end of 1929 it was within one half per cent 
of what it had been in 1923. 

The ’60’s can have much more in common with the 
’20’s, price-wise, than with the period 1945 to 1958. 

Let’s look at some of the reasons. 

First, wage inflation is subject to the saturation 
principle. 

When the first refrigerator was sold, each house 
represented a potential market. But as nearly every 
house came to have a refrigerator, the market began 
to be reduced to sales to two-refrigerator homes, and 
to replacements. 

Wage inflation tends to follow decreases in hours, 
increased fringe benefits, and increased wages whose 
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costs for all workers exceed the increase in output per 
hour for all workers—not just manufacturing workers 

-and the increased cost of the capital provided for 
each man-hour of work. 

Today, decreases in hours per week are getting 
smaller. Within the last century, men were working 
12 to 16 hours a day. The steel mills were still 
working 12 hours a day in 1919. The shift from a 12- 
hour to an eight-hour day was a reduction of one 
third in a single step. Reductions of this sort have 
not occurred lately. They are highly unlikely to oc- 
cur in the future. 

Hours per day and per week were cut more from 
1900 to 1910, 1910 to 1920, and from 1920 to 1929 
than they were cut from 1940 to 1959. The decline 
was about one per cent per year from 1900 to 1920, 
one half per cent per year from 1945 to 1955. It may 
be about one fourth per cent per year from now on. 
So the pressures which must be faced as a result of 
reducing man-hours while maintaining weekly wages 
and supplying additional capital to offset the reduced 
output are less than they have been for a century. 

Although the AFL-c10 has been pushing for shorter 
hours, the pressures behind this move are nothing 
like the pressures for the move to a five-day week or 
to an eight-hour day. Wives, as well as husbands, 


wanted the previous cuts. But neither wives nor hus- 
bands are so sure that they want a cut to six hours 
a day or to four days a week. The saturation point 
is being approached. 

The fringe benefit story is similar. When you pay 
no fringes one year and two per cent the next, you 
may have increased your costs two per cent. But 
when your fringes have risen to 15 per cent of wages, 
as they have in many industries, the chance of an- 
other 15 per cent rise can be appreciably less than 
were the chances for the first 15 per cent. Fringes in 
manufacturing have been rising about 14 per cent per 
year since 1946, as against 7.5 per cent for wages and 
salaries. Originally there was some reason for the de- 
mands. The reasons are becoming less and less po- 
tent. There is less reason for increasing the fringes 
from 15 to 30 per cent than there was for increasing 
them from zero to 15 per cent. The saturation point 
is coming closer here, too. 

Wage inflation, like other social phenomena, also 
is subject to increasing offsetting factors. 

These factors today—as in 1815, 1870 and 1920 
arise generally from the reappearance of competition 
in its most virile form. Supply and capacity have 
caught up with demand in most areas, including 
labor. The company and the industry which permit 
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how well 
are you really doing 


in your market ? 


We feel we can help your firm answer this question more accu- 
rately than you ever believed possible .. . and with a minimum 


of expense, time and effort on your part. Here’s how: 


Dodge Construction Contract Statistics can provide you with 
a valid and easy-to-use yardstick for measuring the effectiveness 
of your firm’s sales performance on a company-wide or territorial 
basis. They also put the kind of facts at your disposal that will 
give you greater assurance of guiding your firm most effectively 
toward the accomplishment of its sales and marketing objectives 


in the complex new construction industry. 


We cordially invite you to send for our informative booklet 
which describes how Dodge Construction Contract Statistics can 


materially aid you in 


... determining the true size of your market 

... finding out where you now stand in the market 

... making sure sales are keeping pace with potential 

. . . spotting territories where you should be selling more 


. . estimating future demand for your products 


If you would like to learn how you can more accurately meas- 
ure and control the effectiveness of your firm’s marketing efforts 
with the aid of Dodge Construction Contract Statistics, send for 
this booklet now. Address: 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, Dept. 
NB6G9A, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Ff. W. DODGE 





Construction Contract Statistics 


F.W. DODGE conronarion 


Construction News Division ee 








INFLATION 


continued 


Boom market 
for labor unions 
is ending 


their prices to rise out of line, or 
which do not keep abreast of chang- 
ing patterns of demand, are on the 
way down or out. Successful man- 
agers know this. Sales prices are 
now being examined. This means 
that costs are being put under in- 
creasing scrutiny. 

Labor, too, knows supply has 
caught up with demand, that un- 
employment exceeds five per cent 
and may not again go much below 
four per cent for any extended 
period. It may, as a matter of fact, 
hover near five per cent occasion- 
ally. Five per cent of a 70 million 
labor force would mean 3.5 million 
unemployed. Whether the rate holds 
at this level or drops somewhat, total 
unemployment will be big enough 
to make unions more careful in 
their demands. 

In time, the offsetting factors can 
equal the pressure for wage infla- 
tion. Whether they do or not will 
be decided by businessmen. 

Another point to bear in mind is 
that union officials have been able 
to enforce their demands because 
the times were temporarily propi- 
tious. There was a market for all 
that could be produced, the price 
which could be charged was such 
as to yield a profit after even ex- 
pensive production methods, the 
Federal Reserve Board was willing 
to provide the money, and labor was 
in relatively short supply. Resist- 
ance to increased wages was, there- 
fore, relatively slight. 

When, in addition, government 
supported increased wages, without 
much reference to cost, the chances 
of holding these costs in line with 
productivity were relatively small. 

Actually, of course, the real in- 
come of workers has not risen more 
rapidly in the past decade than in 
previous decades. Increases in real 
earnings were as great and decreases 
in hours were greater without strong 
unions than with strong unions. 
Strong unions help dramatize what 
is happening. They give a personal 
dignity to labor. Unions serve a real 
purpose. But that doesn’t alter the 
fact that it was a fortuitous combin- 
ation of circumstances that brought 
wage inflation—not the fact that un- 
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ions are too strong to oppose. The 
unions are not too strong to oppose 
when they are wrong. The AFL and 
c1o united because of their growing 
weakness, not their growing strength. 
The shortage of labor and shortage 
of goods which made it possible for 
them to make uneconomic demands 
no longer prevail. The great changes 
in labor conditions, which coincided 
with the strong period of union de- 
velopment, are past. 

Even if unions were to fight to the 
bitter end, real wages would rise at 
no faster rate than they have been 
rising, and the members would be- 
come disillusioned. So union officials 
no longer dare fight to the bitter 
end. 

NATION’S BUSINESS recently 
pointed out the increasing difficulty 
unions are facing in trying to ex- 
pand their area of influence, and to 
maintain the support of their mem- 
bers. [See “New Problems Change 
Unions’ Future” in November is- 
sue.| Unions have made similar 
analyses for their own purposes. 

As business, including commer- 
cial and technical work, becomes 
more automated, the workman 
tends to become a professional. A 
man who used to watch a lathe may 
now be an engineer. The person 
who used to punch a calculating 
machine may be developing and 
feeding programs into an electronic 
brain. 

The boundary between supervi- 
sors and workers is fluid and hard 
to handle. The significance of the 
craft versus the trade union is again 
becoming crucial. The attitude of 
the new personnel differs in many 
ways from that of the old. The de- 
velopments of the past decade fa- 
voring labor against management 
have passed their peak. The trend 
has changed. 

Businessmen have learned to 
accept responsibility. But in the 
battle of inflation, businessmen must 
go astep further. They must assume 
leadership. 

They must recognize that produc- 
tivity is a general phenomenon. A 
worker’s wage should not go up 
three times just because you give 
him a new machine which triples 
his output. The total income avail- 
able for spending in the entire econ- 
omy should rise in proportion to the 
rise of the output of the entire econ- 
omy. But less than one fifth of those 
employed in the entire economy are 
production workers in manufactur- 
ing plants. The rise in wages in pro- 
duction plants should, in general, be 
nearer 20 than 100 per cent of the 
rise in productivity of manufactur- 
ing. As the rise in wages spreads 
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Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
“Chime-Matic”® signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish. * 


Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 


becomes working time. 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 


for outside calls. 


@ Costly telephone ‘call backs” are reduced drastically. You get 
information from other departments while ‘‘on the phone” 


Installations in every type of busi- 
ness prove that Executone pays 
for itself many times over! Write 
for more information. 


Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Lvecilone’ 


‘INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


| #U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. A-5 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 
cularly interested in: 


| 

| 

| 

| - 

| (1) Inter-Office Communication 
() Intra-Plant Communication 

| © Switchboard Relief 

| CJ Locating Personnel 

| Name. 

| 

| 





Firm 





Address. City. 


a a ae 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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“we chose Blue Cross for its modern approach 


to employee hospital expense protection!”’’ 


says EMMETT HEITLER, General Manager, Samsonite Luggage Div., Shwayder Bros., Inc. 


“We concentrate on the con- 
temporary in our product—and 
in our company. That’s why the 
up-to-date efficiency of Blue 
Cross appeals to everyone here. 
Blue Cross is in step with the 
times—with hospital care costs, 
with people’s needs. We partic- 
ularly like the way it works to 
provide benefits in terms of the 
hospital care required—rather 
than setting the same dollar 
limit for everyone.’ 


Blue Cross Plans across the nation give 
uniquely flexible hospital expense protec- 
tion to meet the needs of your company, 
whether it be large or small. 
Nationwide in scope. Blue Cross pro- 
tection can be provided in one convenient 
“package” to include all of your employees 
anywhere in the entire country. 


Unique in purpose. Blue Cross is dedi- 
cated to the idea of benefits based on each 
member’s individual needs in the hos- 
pital, rather than on paying a fixed dollar 
allowance. Your employees get personalized 
help with their hospital expenses. 

The simplest possible procedure. 
Your Blue Cross Plan handles the financial 
details of each case directly with the hos- 
pital. There’s never a bookkeeping problem 
for your office. 

Your dollars buy value with Blue Cross 
as an employee benefit. Costs and benefits 
are always based on local needs and condi- 
tions. Every cent paid in, except for low 


Biue 
Cross 


administrative expenses, goes to help pay 
for members’ hospital bills. 

Ask for more information from your 
local Blue Cross Plan or write to Blue Cross 
Association, Inc., Dept. 725 at 55 E. 34th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 





Some of the leading national firms 
who have Blue Cross: 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


GENERAL MOTORS, INC. 
SUNKIST GROWERS 















@® Blue Cross and symbol reg. by 
American Hospital Association 

















INFLATION 


continued 


Productivity is 
the result of 
many factors 


through the other 75 or 80 per cent 
of the labor force, total income will 
increase enough so that the in- 
creased output of the new machine 
can be sold. 

Businessmen must convince the 
unions that increased productivity 
is a social, not an individual, phe- 
nomenon. The worker at the new 
machine may have an easier time 
because he has more automatic 
controls. It is a better-made machine 
with finer tolerances. The feedback 
mechanisms work more promptly. 

This was made possible not just 
by the worker in front of it, but also 
by other workers and by those who 
planned, invested, took a chance, 
and produced. All these must and 
will share in the increased produc- 
tivity the machine makes possible. 

If wages are tripled for produc- 
tion workers in a manufacturing 
plant, they sooner or later must be 
tripled for the other 80 per cent. 
Five dollars in new money are then 
trying to buy one dollar’s worth of 
new goods. This is inflation. 

To fight wage inflation success- 
fully, it will be necessary to hold 
wage increases to increases in total 
—not just manufacturing—produc- 
tivity, after allowing for increased 
capital investment. 

Wage increases gained by the 
larger manufacturing unions have 
had relatively little direct effect on 
costs. Indirect effects have been sig- 
nificant. Steel illustrates this. 

Dr. Simon N. Whitney, chief 
economist for the Federal Trade 
Commission, had his staff calculate 
the importance of steel in various 
commodities which consumers buy, 
as weighted by the Consumer Price 
Index. He found that steel goes into 
commodities making up less than 
17.5 per cent of the index. The cost 
of steel may be roughly 10 per cent 
of the retail price of the items in 
this index. Increases in the cost of 
steel would support an increase in 
the cP1 of six tenths of one per cent. 
Actually, the average steel-using 
items advanced only a fraction of 
the amount that the rest of the in- 
dex advanced. 

In appliances, especially, makers 
and dealers absorbed much of the 
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EMMETT HEITLER, General Mgr., Samsonite Luggage, says 


“Today’s Blue Shield gives 


our workers medical care 


benefits they need!’’ 


“Our recent decision to have 
Blue Shield grew out of a thor- 
ough study of many different 
types of medical care programs. 
We were impressed by the prac- 
tical financial help Blue Shield 
gives throughout its broad 
range of coverage.”” 


Doctor-designed protection! 
Through their local medical societies, 
doctors themselves sponsor Blue Shield 
Plans. They establish realistic benefits for 
hundreds of types of operations, as well 
as for many nonsurgical services. 
Outstanding value! Blue Shield gives 
the kind of surgical-medical benefits most 
people need—and at low cost. 
Communities coast to coast are 


served by Blue Shield Plans. Every cent 





Plans receive, aside from necessary 
reserves and expenses, is used to help 
members in meeting doctor bills. 
Broad flexibility. Blue Shield protec- 
tion is easily adapted to fit effectively the 
employee benefit needs of any type or 
size of company. 

For full particulars, contact your 
local Blue Shield Plan or write to Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans, Dept. 725 at 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Blue 
Shield 


® Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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Group Insurance can be 
simplified, too! 





@ Find out about Lincoln National's sim- 
plified administration kit, which cuts your costs 
by saving you time and trouble. No organiza- 


tion too large... special employee insurance | 


plans for companies with 5 to 25 employees. 


e It pays! Before you buy any group insurance | 


be sure to look at Lincoln National. 


Its name indicates its character 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 











INFLATION 


continued 


steel price increase. So the rise in 
the cost of living was not due to a 
rise in the price of steel following 
rises in wages. The rise in the cost 
of living was due to the secondary 
and tertiary influences, including 
the increases in wages elsewhere to 
match the increases in steel. 

About 72 per cent of,the increase 
in the cost of living from 1953 to 
1958 came from items using little 
steel, among them medical care, 
personal care, food and housing. 

One of the biggest single in- 
creases, for instance, was in the cost 
of cutting hair. Barbers’ wages went 
up about 10 per cent faster than 
manufacturing wages. 

This is the real secret of wage in- 
flation. When a group can capture 
most of the benefits of increased 
productivity in the form of higher 
wages, it becomes necessary to give 
similar increases to other groups to 
keep them satisfied. There is little 
reason for most barbers to want to 
remain barbers if they feel their 
wages would go up faster elsewhere. 
So you have to increase the pay of 
the barber as much as you increase 
the pay of your production workers. 
Service prices have gone up far 
more than prices for goods. 

To stop wage inflation, business- 
men must get this idea across to 
the public, to the workers, to their 
wives, to workers in nonproduction 
industries. If we are as good as we 
think we are in public relations, in 
advertising and promotion, this is 
not an insuperable jcb. The battle 
calls for strategy, courage, and im- 
agination, but it can be won. 

—RoOBINSON NEWCOMB 


Take advantage 
of today’s markets 
with the 

“Key to More 
Dynamic Selling.” 
Turn back to 
page 39 
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THE PRESIDENT OF ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRODUCTIONS, INC. PHOTOGRAPHED BY MEAD MADDICK 


No mystery with telegrams: Alfred Hitchcock, 


99 


on location for ‘“*North By Northwest,” eliminates 


production delays with Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it! 
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Revolutionary new 
insulated curtain wall 
factory cut to fit 


Butler structurals 


Someday soon, complete industrial and commercial build- 
ings will be factory-fabricated, and assembled from stand- 
ard parts on the site. The Butler system of pre-engineered 
buildings has already made rapid strides towards this goal. 

Now Butler announces Monopanl®...a new factory- 
fabricated, factory-insulated wall panel. Monopanl creates 
the entire exterior wall, complete with decorative outer 
face, insulation and finished interior face. Each panel is 
factory-sized for precision fit on Butler structural systems. 
Monopanls are merely bolted in place. Your building is com- 
pleted with incredible speed. The result—an attractive 
building that will compare in quality to the best traditional 
construction, yet will conserve your capital. 

With new Monopanl, Butler now offers the most ad- 
vanced pre-engineered .. . factory-fabricated system of 
building for commerce and industry. Get all the facts and 
learn about Butler financing from your nearest Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us. 





toward 











from a design by 
A. Francik and 
Associates, Architects 














BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil 
Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. 
* Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, III. *« Detroit, Mich. » Cleveland, 
Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. »« New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. »« Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Now, more than ever, the fastest, lowest-cost way to build well 


Butler pre-engineered components fit together so perfectly that construction is little more than 
an assembly job. 1. Butler structurals are bolted together and erected. 2. The Butlerib roof is 
attached. 3. Monopanl walls are installed by simply pushing together and fastening to the 
structurals top and bottom. Your building is completed and you’re in business, earning profits 
weeks, even months sooner, than ordinary construction methods would have pei mitted. 





How Monopanl creates 
a superior wall 
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Each Monopanl is literally 
a metal plank with insula- 
tion between metal inner 
and outer faces. The com- 
plex configuration makes 
Monopanl the longest 
spanning ... most rigid 
panel of its type. 











The unique double tongue 
and groove design creates 
a strong panel-to-panel 
joint. And double vinyl 
gaskets permanently seal 
out moisture, last the life 
of the building. 





Monopanl is only 3 inches 
thick, yet is equal in insu- 
lating ability to a masonry 
wall of 4 inches of brick, 
8 inches of concrete block, 
1 inch of rigid insulation 
with air space and 2 inch 
of plaster. 











fat your next meeting 


1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words 


... this new 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 

needed. 


Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 
ay no this magazine, anything. 

t projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 





THE VU-LYTE Il 
IS TO THE EYE 


the brochure 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 


For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings” 





CHARLES CBetelee company 
— 





EAST O'1ANGE. NEW JERSEY 





po en Ang 


(and everything else!) 
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Write fora free I 


Demonstration, | | 
and ask for § | 


“11 Checkpoints j 





It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! | 


Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill 15¢. 
AT VARIETY & STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 


There is ONLY ONE PLACE in 
the WORLD you can get 
PRESCOTT BACON! 


You've never tasted bacon 

at its best until you’ve enjoyed 

the flavor, and sniffed the aroma 

of Prescott’s fresh-from-the-farm, slab 

bacon, There are many reasons for this 

finer taste and zesty flavor. Prescott bacon 

slabs come from hogs that have frown from 

little pigs on a die* that includes large portions of 
rich corn. Naturally the meat is finer and tender 
These slabs are hand rubbed and cured in a deep 
smudgeon of hickory smoke with just a hint of a 
secret and special aroma. It takes time to cure 
these bacon slabs to perfection—but that's why 
Fre: scott cut-from-the-slab bacon is — hed by 
gourmets. If you appreciate good thing to eat 
send for a Prescott et aera sh-out-of- the- smoke 
house. Full slab 10-12 Ibs; 14 slab 5-6 Ibs; 14 slab 
212-3 Ibs. Presently priced ie 88c per Ib. (West of 
the Rockies 98c per ib.) Shipped prepaid. Send 
check or M.O. stating: size wanted. You'll agree its 
the best bacon you ever tasted. 


Jimmy Prescott 
PRESCOTT OF STOCKBRIDGE 
BOX 86-4, STOCKBRIDGE, MICH. 











Send us your new address... 


-. . at least 30 days ahead of time. Then 
Nation’s Business will come to you properly 
addressed and without interruption. 

A simple way to do it: just tear the 

address label off this magazine and send it 
with your new address and postal zone to... 


Nation's Business, 1615 H Street 
N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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MINIMUM WAGE continued from page 33 


We may lose in foreign markets if 





we can’t produce more economically 


proliferates in the hope that it may 
survive. 


Do increased minimum wages have 
adverse economic effects such as 
featherbedding? 


Yes, they do. Always there is a 
group of workers who are marginal. 
If you put those workers under an 
increased minimum wage, it no long- 
er pays to hire them. There’s where 
you bring in featherbedding. 

Almost all featherbedding, I be- 
lieve, is the response to mechanical 
improvements. Theoretically, when 
people are forced out through mech- 
anization they become available for 
other kinds of work; those who are 
competent workers, I am sure, do. 
Those who are inherently marginal 
may never again work and may 
merely swell our public assistance 
bill. 


Do you see a danger that this wel- 
fare load will reach proportions 
that would sap the economy’s vi- 
tality? 

In some areas where population 
is highly concentrated I think it has 
reached that point now. People 
have been forced out of work or 
have found the work that they are 
prepared to do no longer available 
and have, in some areas, gone on 
the public assistance rolls and con- 
stitute a major source of city and 
state financial hazards. 

We have all heard of some of the 
difficulties in Michigan. I think this 
particular factor is one of the prob- 
lems there. 


is it feasible to retrain these dis- 
placed people? 

Unions and management alike 
have been remiss in not attempting 
more such training. I think we are 
going to see unions and manage- 
ment cooperating in an attempt to 
retrain persons displaced; but it re- 
quires a kind of planning that so far 
has been difficult. It’s difficult to 
find any area where there are jobs 
for which you would train these 
displaced people. 


Do some of the current problems 
of American industry extend into 
foreign markets? 


Yes, there are important impli- 
cations. I have made fairly detailed 


visits with businesses and manufac- 
turing establishments, particularly 
in Latin America, for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
I find that little by little we are 
pricing ourselves out of their mar- 
kets. I find British, German, Swiss 
and Italian equipment being in- 
stalled. I notice that we are steadily 
losing our share of the automobile 
market in those countries that do 
not themselves produce automobiles. 
Last year in Costa Rica I found that 
almost no equipment is being bought 
from the United States. It is often 
accepted that we cannot compete 
with the low incomes of other coun- 
tries. Yet our industrial genius has 
been in manufacturing, particularly 
in that kind of manufacturing which 
is based on the concept of an as- 





sembly line. We are no longer able 
to keep our place internationally 
with the kind of manufacturing in 
which we are supposed to have the 
greatest inherent advantage. 

I have noticed, more and more, a 
tendency for heavy installations, 
particularly power generators, to be 
met by equipment from other coun- 
tries. Our own Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power has 
bought two generators from a Swiss 
firm. 

There, it seems to me, the diffi- 
culty was not a matter of different 
wage rates, but of the inability 
of our own domestic company to 
quote a firm price. The lowest do- 
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Start building 
tomorrow at 


Copeland 
Industrial 
Park 


Area in white is cleared and ready for 
building. Other areas will be cleared of 
present residential construction as needed. 
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Copeland Industrial Park (blue) adjoins Newport 
News business section and is close to the great 
pier facilities serving world-wide commerce. 


in Newport News—Hampton, Virginia 


There are lots of Industrial Parks on paper — here’s 
one that is already developed, offering important ad- 
vantages not usually available at the start. Sites are 
already graded and all utilities— water mains, gas, 
electricity — are in existence. These factors help re- 
duce construction costs, shorten building time and 
make it unnecessary to conduct separate negotiations 
for each utility installation. 

Excellent transportation by land and by sea. Nearby 
markets easily reached by Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way or highway. Its location at Hampton Roads — one 
of America’s busiest harbors — links it most conven- 








Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia - West Virginia + Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan «+ Southern Ontario 


iently to all parts of the world. 

There is an ample supply of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. The two adjoining cities of Newport 
News and Hampton have a combined population of 
207,774. The area has a long tradition of good labor 
relations. 

We will be glad to send you full information about 
the many advantages that make this a most attractive 
location for a great variety of industries. 

Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Hun- 
tington, West Virginia — Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 





















| PAID $24 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


The day I picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
Where they are. The $24 I spent for a 
year’s subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you-anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-6 









Servis 

Recorder 
lets you 
know if 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


continued 


mestic manufacturer had escalation 
clauses that would have added 50 
per cent to the total price of the in- 
stallation if wage rates went up. 
The bid from abroad was firm. 


Is this spiral leading toward really 
serious trouble? 


I think it is. I think we are going 
to find ourselves almost cut out of 
foreign markets if we don’t find a 
way of utilizing our own factors of 
production more economically. 

I hear a great deal about the need 
for humanitarian judgment in set- 
ting wage rates, and yet wage rates 
are set competitively. We don’t set 
wage rates because we like to be 
kind to people. We do the best we 
can to build flourishing businesses 
with the full assurance that flourish- 
ing businesses provide attractive 
employment opportunities. 

If we concentrate largely on in- 
creasing wage rates, then our busi- 
nesses flourish less abundantly. 


Is this something that the govern- 
ment should step into? 


No. Every time the government 
intervenes we get one more rigidity 
added to the methods of doing busi- 
ness. What we need is less rigidity. 
Free prices in open markets consti- 
tute our best approach to maxi- 
mizing our own domestic welfare. 
Whenever the government inter- 
venes, we have fewer opportunities 
to manipulate our factors of produc- 
tion to the greatest efficiency. What 
I would look for is a more dedicated 
attitude on the part of management. 


More dedicated in terms of seek- 
ing to maximize productivity? 

Yes. Management has the respon- 
sibility to make the most efficient 
use of our resources and our labor 
supply. It has not always been do- 
ing that. 


Looking ahead over the next five 
years, what principal economic 
challenges will we face? 


Our first challenge is the contain- 
ment of inflation. If we don’t con- 
tain inflation we are going to have 
such a great upset of price relation- 
ships that most businesses will suf- 
fer greatly. If we contain inflation, 
then our biggest economic challenge 
is going to be a challenge of mar- 
keting. 

A generation ago the management 
which could improve manufacturing 
efficiency had the answer to the na- 
tion’s problems. Now we are able to 
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manufacture a wide and varied line 
of consumer and producer goods, 
but we are not able to market what 
we can make. If we are able to im- 
prove our marketing techniques and 
contain inflation, then we will have 
a happy economic future. 


is the marketing challenge to 
stimulate new markets or to en- 
large present markets? 


It will be both, and it will be one 
of undertaking marketing at a lower 
total cost. 


Do you foresee a big boom? 

No. If we are able to use the 
fiscal controls we now have and 
know about, there should be no 
sreat boom and no great depression. 
In its place I foresee a rather high 
plateau of prosperity over a con- 
siderable period. I see nothing that 
would bring about growth such as 
we experienced in 1955. Yet, at the 
rate in which our technologies are 
increasing we could have some revo- 
lutionary manufacturing processes 
and important product changes. 


What challenge does the future 
hold for the individual manager? 

The possibility of making deci- 
sions that are individual rather than 
conforming to group decisions. Too 
few people are thinking independ- 
ently. There has been too much ad- 
justment to group at the expense 
of individualism. 

As I look back it seems to me that 
most of the things we have accom- 
plished have been accomplished by 
individuals. A committee is rarely 
efficient for development, origina- 
tion or even implementation. 


Could our economy adjust easily 
to peacetime operation if world 
pressures were removed? 


Our economy could not adjust to 
sudden change in any direction. All 
economic change tends to be grad- 
ual. If you postulate a sudden 
change, our economy would have a 
hard time adjusting to it. If the sud- 
den change is an increase in the 
quantity of money, an increase in 
our power, a change in climate, or a 
change in international tension it 
will give us great trouble. 


But in the long run you are opti- 
mistic about the prospects for the 
capitalistic system? 

Yes. So far as I can tell, the cap- 
italistic system is the only one we 
have ever had that produces abun- 
dantly and distributes to workers. 
The benefit of a capitalistic society 
is that it can both produce and dis- 
tribute. END 
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WHERE TAXES GO 


continued from page 41 


without apportionment among the 
states. From 1913 until now, we 
have had individual and corporate 
income taxes that have climbed up- 
ward almost without a break. 

The initial individual income tax 
rates, ranging from a low bracket of 
one to a high bracket of seven per 
cent, shot up to six and 71 per cent 
in World War I. The corporation 
income tax went from one per cent 
to 12 per cent. In addition, some 
corporations had to pay excess prof- 
its taxes, plus a war profits tax. 

World War II brought individual 
income taxes ranging from 23 to 
94 per cent and increased the cor- 
poration tax to 40 per cent. In addi- 
tion, an excess profits tax was levied. 
Certain types of excess profits taxes 
also were imposed during periods 
from 1932 to 1945. 

After World War II, most excise 
reductions were postponed, though 
income taxes were reduced in 1945 
and 1948. In 1950, with the Korean 
War, some excises were boosted 
even higher, and individual income 
taxes went from 22 per cent to 92 
per cent. The corporate tax eventu- 
ally was set at 52 per cent for tax- 
able income over $25,000, where it 
has remained since. 

In recent years, federal tax change 
has largely involved revisions to 
ease the burden of high rates on 
groups or interests that were politi- 
cally powerful enough or persuasive 
enough to show they were being 
hurt. The Internal Revenue Code 
has had 703 amendments since 1954. 

This has led to a tax system so 
complicated that few tax lawyers 
can understand it thoroughly and a 
tax base so eroded that many bil- 
lions in income escape taxation. 

As for the immediate future, 
though Congress passed legislation 
raising taxes on life insurance com- 
panies and on railroad payrolls, only 
a few other tax-boosting proposals 
appear to have much chance. 

As Chairman Harry F. Byrd (D.- 
Va.), of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, told NATION’s BUSINESS, 
“T know of no other area that is 
undertaxed.”’ Chairman Mills of the 
Ways and Means Committee has 
said repeatedly that a decision on 
whether to raise the tax on gasoline 
should wait until January 1961, 
when results of a study of costs of 
federal highway construction are to 
be reported to Congress. 

He has said a decision on increas- 
ing the tax on aviation gas should 
await a Commerce Department 


study of national transportation 
problems. Corporation and excise 
rates will undoubtedly be extended 
without change this month. Tech- 
nical changes with little revenue ef- 
fect will probably be made in sec- 
tions of the tax laws pertaining to 
corporate reorganizations, estates 
and trusts and partnerships. 

Congress may limit the use of the 
mineral depletion allowance so that 
it can apply only to the extraction 
process and not to the later manu- 
facturing processes. It may also 
consider whether income from co- 
operatives should be taxed. 

Barring a war emergency, these 
are probably the only areas where 
taxes might be increased or ex- 
tended. In spite of expected multi- 
billion dollar budget deficits this 
year and next, as well as a national 
debt of $285 billion, neither the 
Treasury nor congressional leaders 
plan to propose further taxes to 
meet the fiscal shortage this year. 
In fact, there’s a chance a tax de- 
ferral measure may be enacted on 
-arnings of American business from 
investment in foreign countries. 

Sometime in the future, however, 
vast changes in our tax laws can 
be expected. This could mean lower 
rates, but possibly higher taxes for 
certain people who now are permit- 
ted preferential and_ differential 
treatment under the tax laws. 

The increased dependence on in- 
come taxes as a source of revenue 
in recent times and the popularity 
of the theory of ability to pay prob- 
ably will continue. However, Con- 
gress is aware that income tax rates 
are so high now that raising the 
higher brackets any more would 
not provide much money. More im- 
portant, incentive for saving and tak- 
ing risks for profit would be further 
stifled. Raising the lower brackets 
would provide revenue, but certainly 
no voter allure. 

The Tax Foundation, Inc., a pri- 
vate research organization, found in 
recent studies that, except in re- 
cessions, cuts in top income rates 
have been followed by substantial 
increases in income subject to these 
rates. The same studies showed 
that a 50 per cent ceiling on income 
tax rates would still bring in about 
98 per cent of current federal reve- 
nues from this tax. 

Higher and more _ progressive 
taxes on corporations got some at- 
tention in the last Congress, but 
many lawmakers feel that much of 
the corporate tax is passed on to the 
public in higher prices, so that a 
hike in corporate rates has the effect 
of a regressive tax on the public. 

Spending can’t continue to rise 
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above revenues without more infla- 
tion and still less value to the dollar. 
Knowing this, Congress must act 
eventually. 

Two main courses of action are 
represented in the thinking of the 
two top men on the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Chairman Mills is for broadening 
the tax base. He would eliminate 
certain tax differentials to provide 
several billions more in revenues. 
This in turn would provide an op- 
portunity to lower individual in- 
come tax rates. 

Representative Simpson favors re- 
ducing both individual and corpo- 
rate top rates and enacting a broad- 
based excise or sales tax to raise 
more revenue in this way. Cutting 
income taxes and living within the 
budget would make more risk capital 
available to enlarge going organiza- 
tions, build new business and pro- 
vide more jobs. He told NATION’S 
BuSINEss: “A combination of tight- 
ening belts and wise tax reduction 
will provide new confidence and 
capital to spur the economy to 
greater heights.” Congress, however, 
has shown little inclination toward 
belt-hitching. 

Congress, in tax policy state- 
ments in the past few years, has 
tied the possibility of tax reductions 
rather closely to budget surplus. 
No budget surplus is in sight for at 
least the next couple of years, but 
since next year is election year, 
pressure for tax reduction will then 
heighten. 

Rising personal incomes and prof- 
its are counted on in some quarters 
to provide the needed revenue to 
pay for federal spending. But Rep- 
resentative Mills, for one, has 
pointed out that there is no guaran- 
tee of this in the future. 

The pace of spending has been 
such that federal outlays have dou- 
bled in only a decade. 

In the final analysis, the need for 
increased revenues will probably 
force a_ revaluation of our tax sys- 
tem. It might mean lower taxes for 
some, higher taxes for others. 

It is doubtful that, if Congress 
broadens the tax base, it will do 
away with the personal exemption, 
or income-splitting for husband and 
wife, for example, which costs many 
billions in revenue. But Congress 
might well tighten the definition of 
capital gains so as to discourage 
middle and high-income taxpayers 
from converting ordinary income 
into capital gains, taxed at lower 
rates. 

And it might repeal any other stat- 
utes which offer special treatment 
for some but not all taxpayers. END 
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Five tests for initiative 


These basic qualities characterize 
the man who can get things done 


TT'HE MAN WHO is rising to the top in many com- 
panies today is the one who makes things happen. 

Study of a number of these result-getters shows 
that they seem to have five basic qualities which mark 
them apart from other managers and administrators: 
»/They have an inner drive that less effective man- 
agers lack. 
> They know how to sort out the vital from the trivial. 
> They know how to tap and use the ideas of others. 
>» They are tough minded. 
>» They take obstacles in stride. 

Only a few of these qualities are innate or natural. 
The rest are traits and work habits that men can ac- 
quire and develop in themselves. They can also be 
taught to others. 

Men need to have them or develop them if they are 
to cope with two major forces that are pressing on 
management today: the larger size of companies and 
the wide range of problems a manager must cope with 
to keep abreast. 

As companies get larger they run into what Prof. 
Kenneth E. Boulding of the University of Michigan 
has called the “scale barrier.” This invisible thresh- 
old—a little like the sound barrier in flying—seems 
to stop programs from moving along, plans from be- 
ing carried through, or the word from getting down 
from the top. As a result of this invisible wall, which 
takes the form of procedures, regulations and plain 
inertia, a lot of solid administrators in top spots get 
stuck on dead center when it comes to results. Staffs 
get so tied up in clearing every decision and writing 
memos that they don’t quite connect fast enough to 
capitalize on profit opportunities. 

Let’s look at each and see how the men who make 
things happen overcome this obstacle and how we can 
learn to be like them. 


Inner drive 


Some people with this trait are endowed with an 
overactive thyroid, or an abundance of animal energy, 
but this isn’t always the case. The big difference isn’t 
mainly physiological. It’s a habit of vigorous and 
positive approaches to everything, of restless un- 
happiness with things as they are, and a roving eye 
ioward the possibility for improvement. 

The doer has developed the talent for picking a 
single goal out of the millions available and muster- 
ing all his talents, knowledge, powers of persuasion 
and leadership to reach it. 

He may pause while he’s choosing a plan or map- 
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ping his strategy, but, once it’s selected, his energies 
concentrate in a controlled form of organizational 
fury. More than simple activity, it’s directed energy 
guided by an intelligent and well disciplined mind. 

Building or training this inner drive into a man 
isn’t done through pep talks. It’s a combination of 
coaching the man to peak personal effectiveness in 
his daily work habits. When he’s reached that level, 
the next step is to give him big challenges which test 
and prove his skills. 


Pick the important things 


In terms of skills which a manager can develop to 
function as a result-getter, one of the key abilities 
is to pick out the important things for action. The 
doer’s desk gets piled with the same assortment of 
trivia as yours and mine. He gets as many requests 
for his time. He is invited to as many meetings and 
has as many opportunities to dawdle as the next fellow. 

The first step in becoming an action-getter is to 
learn how to wade through the underbrush to find the 
really important things and do them first. This means 
that he has mastered several difficult steps along 
the way. 

He has trained himself to scan the whole range of 
things that are pressing upon him and quickly evalu- 
ate the importance of each. One executive, for exam- 
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ple, gets ten requests for speaking engagements week- 
ly. Rather than turn them all down, or accept them 
all, he measures the effect they might have on his 
other goals. 

He might, for example, pick one with a small group 
of investment analysts if he’s planning to go to the 
security markets soon. He might talk to an educa- 
tion group if his company is about to launch a re- 
cruiting campaign in the colleges. If community re- 
lations is a problem, he may accept chairmanship of 
a fund-raising drive. He may address a group of pro- 
fessional men if his company has market interests 
among them. 

His power of adroit selection tells him which meet- 
ings to miss, which conferences not to attend, which 
visitor not to see, and which letter to buck to some- 
body else to answer. 

He knows that everything he could do is not equal- 
ly important. Because he knows this, he digs for the 
vital things. He looks for bottlenecks that will hold 
up a lot of other projects and breaks them. He puts 
the vital few things at the top of his list and pushes 
the trivial many to the bottom. 

He’s profit-minded and he pounces quickly upon 
things that might increase profits through immediate 
action, and will prevent loss if done without delay. 
He then uses this priority list to shuffle his schedule 
so that the essential gets done now and lesser priority 
items later. 

He’s quick to spot a trend that requires some ac- 
tion. If he sees that relations with a big customer are 
sliding, he doesn’t wait to see what happens next. He 
starts an immediate action program to get things 
corrected so that the cause of the discontent won’t 
recur, then goes to the customer and tells him what’s 
happened. Most action-getters have two traits: 

First, they more often than not go to the top man in 
the customer company—at least as high as they need 
to go to set things right. As one such executive put it: 

“T find it better to deal with the chief of the tribe 
and not one of the Indians.” 
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Second, they are not afraid to admit their own mis- 
takes and failure. 

The important point again isn’t that we must have 
a natural whirlwind to start with. Everybody has 
capacities which he may or may not be using. Guided 
experience and coaching in sorting out the facts be- 
fore making decisions, and an opportunity to practice 
in real situations, is the key training method. 


Ideas of others 


He knows that nobody in the company, especially 
himself, generates all of the good ideas. He builds a 
climate in which every idea gets a fair hearing and 
lots of credit. It isn’t just that his office door is open, 
he walks out and asks people how something should 
be done, then counts on their ideas to work. He has 
knowledge of whose ideas can be accepted without 
question and whose will need some tailoring. 

This implies that he’s not just a self-appointed 
genius who swings his rank around to set people scur- 
rying. He has patience to listen, ask questions and 
probes deeply into half-formed ideas to help the origi- 
nator develop them. Not only that, but he makes 
it worth while for a person to bring him an idea. 

If it’s off the beam he explains why it can’t be 
used. If it’s good he’ll give the originator sincere ap- 
preciation for what he’s contributed. 

His relationships with other people are warm and 
friendly, but he’s probably no back-slapper. He’s as 
respectful of the craft of a good machinist as of the 
brainpower of a Ph.D. scientist. He speaks well of his 
people both before them and when they are absent. 

He’s probably created a climate where people are 
thinking up ideas which they then put into action 
themselves. Because they know their manager ap- 
proves of new ideas—as his own practice demon- 
strates—they aren’t afraid to generate and try out 
some of their own. They know that an occasional 
failure or mistake won’t cost them their scalp. 

He doesn’t demand checks and controls over every 
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action of his subordinates. His good men find them- 
selves with room to move. As one major executive 
put it: 

“The little decision and the big one often require 
the same skills, but people let themselves become 
frightened when the possible bad consequences of their 
decisions increase in magnitude. It’s like a steel- 
worker walking a girder. He walks the same way you 
and I walk along a narrow path on the ground. It’s 
the height and the possibility of falling that makes 
working up there difficult. If I were to tell my people 
to watch their step and not to slip, they’d never be 
any good in making big decisions for themselves. I 
prefer to tell them, ‘you can do it,’ because I know 
that they’ll get better that way.” 

One of the real skills of the action-getting manager 
is that of building confidence in people that they can 
generate and apply good new ideas in their job—just 
af their boss does. 

Severhl. methods of training men to tap and use the 
ideas of others have been used profitably. 

A sound course weighted heavily with training in 
human relations skills can lay the groundwork. 

His boss can develop his taste for being “people- 
centered” by rewarding his success along these lines, 
and occasionally rapping his knuckles when he doesn’t 
seem to have pulled his team along with him. 

In his performance reviews, and through coaching 
and informal chats, he can be told that this is ex- 
pected of him. 


Tough-mindedness 


Despite his concern with meeting the needs of 
others and meeting the basic needs of people, the ac- 
tion-getter has developed a tough-mindedness. For one 
thing, as Chris Argyris, management researcher of 
Yale, has put it, he has “a high tolerance for frustra- 
tion.” He can plug through all sorts of red tape with- 
out blowing his top when he has to. He frequently 
endures the delays and runarounds of committees and 
clearances with spartan endurance. He is patient 
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FIVE TESTS FOR INITIATIVE continued 





where such patience is the only possible way of 
getting the final payoff that he seeks. 

This patience isn’t submissiveness, however, and 
when the time for patience is past and more direct 
action is called for, the action-minded manager is 
willing to be ruthless. When the choice is between 
maintaining old relationships and getting the job 
done he is always ready to decide in favor of the 
job. Stepping on people’s corns isn’t his first choice, 
but he does it firmly if the occasion demands. 

One executive found that his plan for a marketing 
campaign violated certain canons of taste and prefer- 
ences of his boss’ wife. Wiser heads and politic minds 
advised him to drop it and choose another. After 
weighing all the factors he finally went ahead. When 
the results were outstandingly successful his boss 
confided in him that, despite some troublesome mo- 
ments at home, he was personally pleased that the ex- 
ecutive had decided to go ahead with the program. 

This tough-mindedness sometimes looks a little 
like inflexibility. Once he’s decided what action is 
best, he’ll stick to it no matter how the weather blows. 
This is partly because he’s constitutionally dogged, 
but mostly because he knows that vacillation will be 
worse than picking a specific tack and holding his 
bearing. He knows that pressures for change are in- 
evitable no matter what course he sets. He accepts 
them as part of the price for making headway. 

The action-minded manager is probably tough- 
minded in his relations with people, too. He’s willing 
to stick by his people through their honest mistakes— 
or to chop off heads as the need arises. He assumes 
that men are made of tough stuff and will work hard 
and take heavy blows as a price of making a living 
and contributing to the success of the business. 

He will urge on a man who is working at less than 
his best abilities. 

He is liberal with recognition for good work—and 
equally liberal with a reverse kind of recognition for 
the people who aren’t performing up to their capaci- 
ties. People over their heads in their jobs find this 
action-minded man a fearsome figure, one who will 
certainly drive them to perform things they hadn’t 
thought possible, or face up to the fact that they have 
no great future in the organization until they do. 

He’s tough minded, too, in being willing to pay the 
prices for personal success. Long hours, hard work and 
man-killing travel schedules are the way of life for 
him. He concentrates on his job with a fury and 
singleness of purpose that reduces other things to a 
lesser role. This doesn’t mean he’s inhuman or a dull 
grind. His pleasure and his recreation are often found 
only in work. As one such executive put it: 

“T think people in positions like mine have found a 
secret weapon which really isn’t a secret at all—we 
don’t quit. As I look back over 40 years and see the 
fellows who didn’t go as far as I did, I think it’s prob- 
ably because they took a good look at the price you 
pay in family life and so forth, and decided to settle 
for less. I can’t say they’re wrong, it’s just that they 
didn’t make the same decision I did. They were will- 
ing to let themselves be outworked. Add a little luck 
to that, and it’s a secret formula.” 

How do you get all of these qualities? First, they 
aren’t learned in a course. They are learned in tough 
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Do your employees 
ask you these questions? 





You can answer personnel questions with MONY’S FREE guidebook! 


Written in outline form, MONY’s 64-page 
guidebook holds a wealth of information 
useful to anyone concerned with person- 
nel. The guidebook is based to a large 
degree on MONY’s own program, admin- 
istered successfully for years among 
thousands of employees. 

You’ll find it includes many sound 
ideas, proved in practice over the years 





in a wide variety of businesses...in- tion, mail this coupon today! 
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cluding many for whom MONY has de- 
veloped business insurance and employee 
benefit plans. 

Whether you have five employees or 
hundreds—whether you want to develop 
a comprehensive program or review the 
one you already have—you’ll find MONY’s 
guidebook most helpful. 

For your FREE copy, without obliga- 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB-69 < 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of your free 
“Guidebook to a Modern Personnel Program.” 
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situations. This becomes a matter of assignment of 
men to places where they take pressure. Ford, Gen- 
eral Mills and other companies now believe that the 
best place to start a young trainee of great promise is 
on a job. It’s there that he’ll develop the calluses that 
make him a tough, resourceful manager at 45. 


Overcoming obstacles 


Usually the action-getting manager is extremely 
skilled in overcoming obstacles. He becomes expert 
in analyzing a block and figuring out which of several 
ways will eliminate it or turn it to an advantage. This 
single ability probably contributes more to the aspect 
of the executive job called “zest” than any other. As 
one eastern manufacturing manager said: 

“T get a real kick out of tearing into a problem that 
everybody is moaning about. When I solve something 
that everybody else said couldn’t be done, the whole 
rat-race seems worth while.” 

One multiplant company has a young engineer 
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Assumes all problems can be solved 
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DRAWINGS BY CHARLES DUNN 


who has shown evidence of this skill. Whenever there 
is a sick plant, troubled with maintenance problems, 
high costs, labor troubles, or failure to meet sched- 
ules, they shoot him into the spot for a year or two as 
manager. Because he’s built a reputation as a result- 
getter, he gets the money and men he needs to solve 
the problems there. Inevitably he has found no plant 
in such sad condition that he couldn’t put it on its 
feet in a couple of years—usually with a good strong 
replacement for himself ready to take it over when he 
leaves for his next assignment. Asked what formula 
he uses for handling such assignrnents, he replied: 
“TI pack up my bag and head for the new spot with 
the assumption that all the problems can be easily 
solved. Most of the time they are different than be- 
fore, but that only makes it more enjoyable to me.” 
Confidence seems to be step one in approaching ob- 
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stacles. The fact that they are the same obstacles that 
have stopped other people provides a challenge to the 
action-getter. His aggressiveness is stirred by the pos- 
sibility of doing something which others couldn’t. 

Often the action-getter finds that he has even more 
obstacles than those who don’t get results. These are 
the obstacles which his own positive attitudes gener- 
ate. In the more advanced stages of obstacle-hurdling, 
the action-getter even foresees these blocks and 
solves them first. He spends time getting the ideas 
and participation of others so that their support will 
be forthcoming. 

Often he releases the obstacle-busting tendencies 
of others and simplifies his problems by adding sup- 
porters in his cause. 

This skill in: obstacle-solving grows out of experi- 
ence in overcoming them. On some occasions the 
direct approach will work; in others, adroit footwork 
is needed. “The fact that I get results, I think, is at- 
tributable to the ability I have to know when to fight 
and when to run,” one manager said. 

Yet it’s more complicated than that. It’s a recogni- 
tion that there are many ways of solving the problem, 
but underlying everything is a supreme confidence 
that it can and will be solved. 

In developing the men who make things happen, 
major emphasis, it would seem, should be on careful 
selection of people who are willing to pay the price— 
people with hides thick enough and frames sufficiently 
durable that they can learn by being tossed against 
problems bigger than themselves. 

Although conferences and courses can help, most 
observers agree that major emphasis should be on 
systematic coaching and carefully planned job assign- 
ments. In essence, a program to produce a manager 
who makes things happen must grind in some habits. 
The ingredients in this program will vary to meet the 
needs of the man but they will include: 


» Early identification of the people who have the 
native equipment. This isn’t much different from 
what we’re doing at present. 


> Assignments that give him these three major ad- 
vantages for development: 


1. Tough problems to solve and big jobs to do 
where he can see the results of good—or poor—per- 
formance early. 

2. Assignment under an action-getting manager. 
One action-getter can strike off several copies of him- 
self. If several go-getters are assigned to an action- 
getting manager, they’ll strike sparks off one another, 
too. Healthy competition is a good force for bringing 
out the “will-do” factors and causes people to bring 
out their best abilities. 

3. Work with the manager to help him coach and 
guide these people. 

Once you’ve got an action-getter in a spot where he 
can do some good for the company and develop his 
own talents, get out of the way and let him move. 

—GEORGE S. ODIORNE 





REPRINTS of “Five Tests for Initiative” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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“She'd still be 


my customer....if 
I had 2-way radio’’ 


GIVE YOUR COMPANY THE COMPETITIVE 
EDGE OF MOTOROLA RADIO DISPATCHING 


It’s easy to see how 2-way radio dispatching gives your customers faster service— 
but your real competitive edge comes from the fact that you deliver this 
better service at Jower cost, and you get in more calls per day! 

You arrow your drivers directly to the nearest job—eliminating costly back- 
tracking and time-wasting phone-ins. The savings in time and miles quickly pays 
for your radio system—from then on the difference is profit. 

To get the most for your money, you’ll want the radio that gives you the 
lowest operating cost and highest reliability. That’s Motorola—so much better 
that it outsells all other makes combined. Get the facts—call or write today. 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
SPaulding 2-6500 © A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. 











HERE’S LOOK AT 


tomorrow's 
work force 


; Shifts in U.S. job market 
will affect your business 


ECONOMISTS STUDYING the long- 
range problems of the nation’s work 
force find indications of this future 
paradox: 

America in the 1960’s may have 
economic prosperity, but at the same 
time a large number of unemployed, 
and perhaps millions of jobholders 
working less than a full week. 

Other millions may be holding 
two or more jobs. Large numbers of 
people may be doing relatively low- 
skill work because they lack the 
qualifications to fill better jobs that 
are available. 

To complicate matters, the mil- 
lions of young people born shortly 
after World War II will be seeking 
jobs by 1965 and later. 

To put the complex problem of 
future employment and unemploy- 
ment into perspective for the busi- 
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jobs 


ness planner, NATION’S BUSINESS 
talked at length with Dr. Seymour 
L. Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. As a top career gov- 
ernment official in the manpower 
and employment field, he is unique- 
ly qualified to interpret employment 
trends. 

Here is how Dr. Wolfbein views 
employment prospects for the re- 
mainder of 1959: 

“Employment at 65 million is at 
an April record high, 2.1 million 
above April a year ago. There’s a 
good chance that it will set a new 
record again in August. Last Au- 
gust, the figure was 65.4. It might 
go above 66 million this year. 

“Unemployment, now about 3.6 
million, is 1.5 million below a year 
ago. It will rise this summer. About 
1.8 million youngsters will graduate 


In future... 
many 
workers 
won't qualify 
for available 








from high school this month. Some 
will get jobs, some won’t. But unem- 
ployment will drop again by Sep- 
tember. Even if you assume only 
seasonal changes between now and 
fall, unemployment will move to a 
little less than three million—may- 
be below that—by October, one of 
the good employment months. 

“This can’t be labeled a predic- 
tion but it gives you a bench mark 
against which to measure what is 
going to happen in the future.” 

At present the total civilian labor 
force is a little more than 68 mil- 
lion. Youngsters out of school may 
raise this figure to a temporary 70 
million this summer. 

The Labor Department antici- 
pates a work force of 73.5 million in 
1960; about 79 million in 1965; 87 
million in 1970; about 95 million in 
1975. 

This means that business and in- 
dustry will have to step up their 
job-creating investment. The figure 
for the decade ahead will need to 
reach hundreds of billions of dollars. 
In the decade just ended, business 
and industry invested more than 
$300 billion in new equipment. No 
one doubts that the investment re- 
quirement—whatever its amount 
may be—will be met. 

But investment alone will not 
prevent unemployment. 

Dr. Wolfbein and his staff feel 
strongly that, in looking at unem- 
ployment, at least two things need 
to be explored. First is the over-all 
total. It makes a big difference, he 
points out, whether you have six 
million jobless or four million or 
two million. 

“Second, no matter what the net 
will be, it is extremely important to 
look at the composition. Who are 
the unemployed? You can have 
only two million or three million 
unemployed and still have a serious 
problem if a substantial majority of 
them, for example, are unemployed 
for a long time. 

“So I suggest that you look not 
only at the over-all total but the 
composition as well.” 

Study of tomorrow’s labor force 
shows some striking facts. 

“One important thing about 
the future labor force growth,” 
Dr. Wolfbein explains, “has been 
brought out only in the past few 
years. 

“‘We saw how the labor force was 
going up about 10 million between 
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1955 and ’65. When we looked fur- 
ther we found that a substantial 
proportion of the increase—about 
50 per cent—will come from younger 
people. Older people will make up 
the other 50 per cent.” 

One group, Dr. Wolfbein says, 
will go down. That’s the age group 
25 to 34. People in this group were 
born in the 1930’s when the birth 
rate was low. Right behind them, 
however, in the age group from 14 
to 24, is a really whopping increase. 
These are the youngsters born in 
the 1940’s when the birth rate was 
high. 

So, in 1965 we’ll have a shortage 
age group with a tidal wave coming 
behind it. The age group which is in 
short supply will continue to be 
short for many years. These people 
will be the 35-44 age group in 1975. 
You can trace them through the 
years and see what will happen in 
the year 2000. 

‘All of a sudden the older-person 
problem won’t be so big. But a dec- 
ade behind them will come this 
smacking big group. So, suddenly, 
you’ve again got a big older-person 
problem—the biggest ever, as peo- 
ple born in the 1940’s begin to reach 
retirement age.” This peculiar pop- 
ulation configuration has already 
caused some problems. 

“We have just gone through the 
situation in terms of school needs. 
For a while pupils were lacking 
around the schools. Then came this 
tidal wave of youngsters.” 

Colleges and universities are al- 
ready feeling the impact although 
its full force is still ahead. 

“The same thing is going to hap- 
pen in the labor force,” Dr. Wolf- 
bein says. “For the rest of the cen- 
tury we will have one age group in 
short supply. This means that as 
you continue into 1975 and on to 
1985, the middle-aged person who is 
typically the skilled worker, the 
professional person, the executive, 
will come from a shortage age 
group.” 

What will happen when this new 
wave of youngsters hits the labor 
market full force? Will there be 
widespread unemployment? 

“We just finished a survey which 
is pertinent to the present as well 
as the future,” Dr. Wolfbein says. 

“We have always been worried 
about. what we call the differential 
rate of unemployment by age, 
which is a fancy way of saying un- 
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AHH... WHAT A 


GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLER 
CAN DO ON A HOT SUMMER DAY! 
WHY NOT CALL YOUR 
GENERAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTOR 
RIGHT NOW? HE'S LISTED 
IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


14 MODELS 
ABOUT $110 UP 





TOMORROW’S WORK FORCE continued 


Percentage distribution of 
unemployment by age 
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Unemployment by major 
occupation groups ° 


Professional, technical, kindred workers.................... 1.6 per cent 
Farmers and farm managers.......................cccecceeseeeees 6 
Managers, officials and proprietors (except farm).... 1.4 
Clerical and kindred workers.........................00.cc0e000s 4.1 
RN ooo on onsen oc Sankccu ep catcedagceabacsias<isicavae 4.7 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers.................. 7.3 
Operatives and kindred workers..........................0.0068 8.6 
Private household workers............................00c0c0c00eee 5.6 
Service workers, except private household................ 7.8 
Farm laborers and foremen.......................0......00..00.... 7.5 
Laborers, except farm and mine..................... 16.6 


Highest percentage of unemployment is among young people, ages 14 to 


24, as shown by the top chart. A Department of Labor survey reveals 


that many of the young jobless did not finish high school. The lower 
chart shows that the highest rate of unemployment is among groups 
which require little skill while people with job skills have comparatively 
less unemployment. 
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employment among young people is 
always higher. But we went one 
step further. We asked ourselves: 
Why do the young people have this 
high unemployment rate?”’ 

Survey teams interviewed 22,000 
youngsters in seven areas—12,000 
who graduated from high school 
and went to work and 10,000 who 
went to work before graduating. 

In each area the unemployment 
rate for the drop-outs was far greater 
than for the graduating youngsters. 

Dr. Wolfbein points out: 

“Unemployment rates for the 
boys who dropped out were 22 per 
cent, 27 per cent, 24 per cent, and 
so on, for the various places sur- 
veyed. Of those who graduated the 
percentages run four, three, eight, 
and so on. The girl drop-outs show 
26 per cent, 35 per cent, up to 50 
per cent. But the jobless girls who 
graduated from high school num- 
ber only five per cent or so; in one 
area, only one per cent. 

“This points out, it seems to me, 
a really major problem. Even at 
present the tables of unemployment 
by occupation show that among pro- 
fessional people unemployment is 
1.66 per cent; in the managerial 
group, 1.4 per cent. But among 
those with the least education and 
training, the jobless rate is 16.6 per 
cent. Education and training do not 
guarantee you a job but they give 
you a big head start.” 

Now what will happen when we 
get this big group of young people 
joining the labor force in the years 
ahead? How much unemployment 
we have will depend on how good a 
job we do in teaching young people 
the skills that will be required in 
1965 and 1970. 

Dr. Wolfbein continues: 

“We in the Labor Department 
are worried less that the unemploy- 
ment rate will be high in 1965 than 
about whether many people will be 
working fewer hours and at the 
wrong skills. Basic changes are oc- 
curring in the occupation structure.” 

What are these changes? 

“We've had a dramatic change in 
the industrial picture. More people 
are now producing services than are 
producing goods. We now have 
more white-collar than blue-collar 
workers. One of the major reasons 
for this has been the change in pro- 
ductivity. We have increased the 
skill level of the occupations now 
in demand, and more and more peo- 
ple have more and more training. 

“If you are going to compete for 
a job you can expect other appli- 
cants to have a pretty high level of 
education.” 

Most recent figures show that for 
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the age group 25-29—people who 
have finished their education—the 
average is 12.1 years of schooling. 
That means the average person has 
more than a high school education. 
A generation ago the median was 
eight years. 

A good part of this, Dr. Wolfbein 
believes, is due to the fact that jobs 
require more training today. 

“This is why we are worried 
about the drop-outs,” he says. 

“We find, incidentally, when we 
follow some of these drop-outs that 
they potentially could fill some of 
the skilled jobs that they don’t fill 
now. 

“But by 1965 and thereafter we 
are going to have—just in terms of 
sheer numbers—a tremendously big- 
ger problem than we have now in 
getting people jobs and in getting 
people the right kind of jobs.” 

Are we going to have to start 
thinking in terms of higher percent- 
ages of unemployment as normal? 

Dr. Wolfbein says: “Back in 1944 
and 1945 people were asking the 
same question. Where are we going 
to put all these people to work? 
How are we going to get jobs for the 
millions of people who are going to 
be in the labor force after the war? 
Well, we did. 

“T think this is always a good 
thing to keep in mind. The labor 
force increased by 15 million. We 
supplied jobs for all of them.” 

One thing is sure, however. High 
school drop-outs will constitute a 
serious drag on the economy in the 
future. “I do not think there is 
any question about that,’ Dr. Wolf- 
bein says. 

The person who wants employ- 
ment opportunity in the future 
ought to seek training that will en- 
able him to adapt himself to an era 
of improved technology. Backing 
this up are new studies Dr. Wolf- 
bein’s staff made recently in co- 
operation with the National Science 
Foundation. 

“We studied not only the em- 
ployment of engineers and scientists 
but also those who support the en- 
gineers and scientists. Without go- 
ing into a lot of fancy figures, 
there has been an enormous growth 
in the skilled people and the techni- 
cians who support engineers in re- 
search and development. We think 
this will be one of the really big 
growth areas in the future.” 

But Dr. Wolfbein cautions: ‘‘“Edu- 
cation does not guarantee the dis- 
appearance of unemployment in the 
United States. 

“Training is merely the qualifi- 
cation with which one improves his 
opportunities for employment.” END 
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RESTRICT YOUR COMPANY'S 





DON’T LET A CASH 
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If additional funds could help you expand 
production or sales . . . if more cash working 
capital could pave your way to higher profits 

. consider how easily that problem can be 
solved. 


As quickly as 3 to 5 days after first contact 
with COMMERCIAL CREDIT, extra money is 
usually ready for use . . . for as long as desired 
or required, without negotiations for renewals. 
In most cases funds advanced by COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT exceed the amount available from 
other sources. And, whether the amount you 
need is $25,000 or millions, your cost is mini- 
mized because you pay only for the amount 
actually used as your need varies. 


Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office listed here about the 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING PLAN .. . on which 
thousands of other manufacturers and whole- 
salers have relied. 300 St. Paul Place, BAuti- 
MORE 2. 222 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO 6. 
722 S. Spring Street, Los ANGELEs 14. 50 W. 
44th Street, NEw YorkK 36. 112 Pine Street, 
San FRANCISCO 6. 


Counsel 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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7 STEPS SHARPEN 
DOLLAR DECISIONS 


) These check points help you determine 
the best course for profitable action 


EVERY DAY a businessman chooses 
between alternatives which have 
two qualities in common: the need 
for money and the hope for profit. 

For example: 

From a list of proposed capital 
expenditures, the management must 
select those that provide the most 
promising profit opportunities. 

From a list of research projects, 
management must choose those that 
fit into the company’s budget. 

Management must decide whether 
to enlarge the plant or buy a related 
company. 

Those are a few possible situa- 
tions. There are many more. 

All other things being equal, the 
relationship of profit to investment 
gives the answer as to which line of 
action management should pursue. 


FINANCIAL 
ANALYSIS 
AVERTS 
THESE 
DANGERS 
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The process through which in- 
vestment and profits are defined and 
projected is called financial analysis. 

Every businessman is an analyst. 
When he acts on the basis of inade- 
quate information or of untrained 
thinking, unfortunate results occur. 
Thus, many well informed manage- 
ments have established the position 
of financial analyst as a screening 
point for all profit-seeking ventures 
and all proposals involving the out- 
lay of capital. The analyst sets the 
stage for decision and action. The 
process includes the selection of 
the problem, the weighing of alter- 
native solutions in the light of their 
profit potential and, finally, the 
process of elimination through which 
the most profitable alternative is 
isolated. 


How are these things determined? 

By finding the answers to seven 
simple questions: 

1. What is our investment now? 

2. What will investment be after 
the proposed change? 

3. What is the difference between 
one and two (above) ? 

4. What is our profit now? 

5. What will our profit be after the 
change? 

6. What is the difference between 
four and five (above) ? 

7. What will be the rate of return 
on investment? 

The project might be a research 
expenditure or a plain capital ex- 
penditure. It could be the liquidation 
of one part of a business and the set- 


Sending good money after bad 
Making decisions by default 


teaching right decision too late 
Overdiversification 
Underdiversifying 
Overretrenchment 
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MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
... WITH ALL THE FACTS 


EXECUTIVE KARDEX 


MOBILE VISIBLE RECORD UNIT 


All the vital information needed for executive deci- 
sions is yours with Executive KarvEx Mobile Units. 
Up-to-date original records on sales, inventory, per- 
sonnel, credit or production are right at your finger 
tips—available at a moment’s notice. And because 
Executive KARDEX units are mobile—they roll easily 
wherever needed. Costly reports and duplication of 
records are therefore eliminated. Vari-colored signals 
flash specific areas where action is required — action 
based on facts . . . not guesswork. To learn of the 
many advantages offered by Executive KAarpDEx 
visible record systems, send the coupon today. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1607, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
Please send me FREE booklet KD619 Rev. 1 
on Executive KAaRpEx. 


NAME & TITLE 
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ting up of another operation. It 
might be simply a replacement of 
old equipment by new. 

In the simplest form of analysis, 
you have alternative number one 
versus alternative number two. It is 
fundamental to recognize the differ- 
ences between them. 


THESE STEPS 

ARE ILLUSTRATED 
IN WORKSHEET 
OPPOSITE 


STEP 1 Measure investment now 


Simply put down on paper all the 
money or capital presently tied up 
in the operation. This will include 
the normal working cash balances, 
accounts receivable from customers, 
raw materials and supplies, work- 
in-process inventories and finished 
goods, prepaid items and other cur- 
rent assets. From this total, deduct 
current liabilities, that is, notes or 
accounts payable, accrued items 
and unpaid taxes. The amount re- 
maining is working capital. To this 
is added the gross investment in 
plant, property and equipment. The 
answer obtained is total investment. 
This is the amount invested now, in 
the present situation, before reflect- 
ing the proposed alternative. 

In the worksheet, opposite, this 
first step is shown, indicating an in- 
vestment of $32,000. This is gross in- 
vestment before subtracting depre- 
ciation reserves. As such, it serves 
as a good common denominator in 
the measurement of capital invest- 
ment, permitting fair comparisons 
between divisions or segments of the 
business, and comparisons of one 
year with another. It is also an easy 
and factual basis of measurement 
for use in showing actual results 
over a period of time versus plans 
budgeted. It is all-inclusive and con- 
servative. It is the basis generally 
used in successful companies for ex- 
pressing the investment base. 


STEP 2 Measure investment as 
projected 


This is the same as step one, ex- 
cept that investment is now being 
projected into the future to reflect 
the situation that will exist after the 
proposed alternative is completed. 
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In our example this step reflects 
a proposed 25 per cent increase in 
plant capacity. Property, plant and 
equipment are projected at $25,000 
against $20,000 now, while working 
capital is projected at $14,500, upa 
little less than 25 per cent from 
present levels, reflecting a somewhat 
more economical use of working 
capital in the projected operation. 
The investment in the proposed al- 
ternative is added to give $39,500. 


STEP 3 Effect of the proposal 


This is simply the difference be- 
tween steps one and two. In the ex- 
ample it is shown at $7,500. This 
is the increment of investment added 
in moving from the present situa- 
tion to the proposed alternative. 


STEP 4 Measure profit now 


The example shows the suggested 
formula. Sales minus cost of sales 
is equal to gross profit. Gross profit 
minus expenses equals earnings 
before federal taxes. From this, 
federal tax provision is subtracted, 
and the answer is profit. Call it net 
profit. Call it after-tax profit. Call 
it book profit. It is all of these things. 
In the example the profit in the 
present situation is shown at $1,500. 


STEPS Measure profit as 
projected 


This is the same as step four ex- 
cept that we are moving from the 
present into the situation as pro- 
jected after the proposed moves 
have taken place. The example 
shows the effect of the proposed al- 
ternative on operations. Sales are 
projected at $25,000, up 25 per 
cent, while the projected rise in 
costs and expenses is somewhat 
less proportionately, reflecting an- 
ticipated economies and the use of 
existing services in some areas to 
accommodate the expanded volume. 
As a result, profit is projected at 
$2,000, up 33 per cent. 


STEP 6 Effect of the proposal 


This is the difference between 
steps four and five. When one meas- 
ures effect in this way, it is called 
the incremental approach, because 
the answers here are the differences 
or increments between the cross 
section of operations called present 
situation and a second cross section 
called proposed alternative. This is 
the only safe approach in problems 
of this kind. In the example the 
effect is clearly shown. Profits are 
rising from their present level of 


$1,500 to a projected level of $2,000. 
The effect is $500. 


STEP 7 Measuring per cent return 


One can well imagine that invest- 
ment has been measured, reflecting 
the status at year end. Against this, 
profits have been measured on an 
annual basis. There remains the 
problem of relating one to the 
other. Profit divided by investment 
gives per cent return. In the pres- 
ent situation, $1,500 of profit is 
earned annually on $32,000 of in- 
vestment, a return of 4.7 per cent. 
In the proposed situation, $2,000 of 
profit is estimated on $39,500 of in- 
vestment, a return of 5.1 per cent. 
Finally, moving from the present 
situation to the proposed alterna- 
tive, the increase in profit is $500 
and the increase in investment is 
$7,500, an incremental return of 
6.7 per cent. This is the effect of 
the proposal and the basis for de- 
cision and action. 


Once these steps have been taken 
how does one actually decide to go 
ahead on specific ventures? Suppose 
there is not enough money to cover 
all attractive opportunities? Or sup- 
pose that the available funds are al- 
ready earmarked at a time when an 
even more attractive opportunity 
comes along? Is it first come, first 
served? Or can the selection process 
be achieved more intelligently? The 
following six steps give a suggested 
answer to the problem: 

1. Once each year, about Jan. 1, 
prepare an annual budget for the 
coming year in which all potential 
spending projects are listed and 
fully supported. 

Include research projects, capital 
expenditures and all potential pur- 
chases and acquisitions. 

2. Review all projects carefully 
and eliminate those which do not fit 
into the company’s long-term opera- 
tions. 

3. Earmark those projects of an 
emergency nature, including re- 
placements of worn equipment or 
other appropriations vital to the 
continuation of the present opera- 
tions—projects necessary to protect 
the ctatus quo. 

4. Establish a minimum rate of 
return—say eight per cent. Then 
eliminate all projects falling below 
this level. 

5. Determine a total spending 
budget after considering all sources 
of available funds, including re- 
tained earnings, depreciation and 
cash available from new capital 
sources. Almost invariably, funds 
available will fall short of the new 
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spending projects; then further 
pruning must be done. 

6. Reduce the spending program 
to the funds available on the basis 
of the profit potential, accepting 
those with the greatest indicated 
percentage return (net profit divided 
by gross investment) and rejecting 
those with the least indicated per- 
centage return. 

Of course, one must realize that 
decisions cannot be based entirely 
on quantitative measures of invest- 
ment and return. But such measures 
provide an essential starting point. 
From this, one must proceed on the 
basis of good judgment to consider 
influences which do not show up in 


the statements of investment and 
profit. Among such judgment fac- 
tors would be appraisal of the prac- 
tical possibility of meeting projected 
cost and demand levels. The degree 
of risk involved, of course, is one of 
the important factors. 

All other things being equal, a 
high risk proposal requires a higher 
profit return to compensate for the 
risk than would be the case with a 
proposal in a more stable field where 
the probabilility of meeting the pro- 
jected cost and demand levels is 
more certain. 

Finally, one cannot overlook the 
relative life spans of the various 
proposals. 


The aim of financial analysis is to 
provide a common meeting ground 
and check point through which di- 
vergent points of view at various 
management levels can be recon- 
ciled with an eye to the maximum 
profit potential. 

—RONELLO B. LEwis 
General Partner 
E. F. Hutton & Company 





REPRINTS of “Seven Steps Sharp- 
en Dollar Decisions” may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 
per 100 postpaid, from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 


COMPARING PRESENT SITUATION WITH PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE 








PARTICULARS 


PRESENT 
SITUATION 





STEP ONE 





Cash on hand 
Accounts receivable 
Raw materials 

W ork-in-process 
Finished goods 
Prepaid items 


2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
ym ele} e) 
= 0) 6) 6) 
sm elele) 





CURRENT ASSETS 


Less: Accounts payable, unpaid taxes, etc. 


16,000 
4,000 








WORKING CAPITAL 


Add: Property, plant & equipment 


12,000 
4 om ole] 6) 








TOTAL INVESTMENT 


< mi ejele) 





STEP FOUR 





SALES 
Less: Cost of sales 


20,000 
15,000 





GROSS PROFIT 
Less: Expenses 


5,000 
2,000 





EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES 


Less: Federal taxes on earnings 


<c melele) 
1,500 














TOTAL PROFIT 


1,500 








% RETURN: Profit divided by investment 
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STEP TWO 


STEP FIVE 





PROPOSED 
ALTERNATIVE 


EFFECT 
STEP THREE 


2,250 . 
=o) 6) @) 
2,400 
2,400 
6,000 
1,200 


250 
sole) e) 
400 
400 
sm elele) 
200 


19,250 
4,750 


14,500 
25,000 


sc 4 =) | 
4-10) 


2,500 
5,000 


39,500 7,500 


STEP SIX 


25,000 
18,600 


6,400 
2,400 


FM elele) 
2,000 


5,000 
3,600 


1,400 
400 


1,000 
500 


vam olele) 500 


STEP SEVEN 


6.7% 
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PROTECTS KEY 
PEOPLE 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 


© Medical Care Benefits—now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


2) Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


© Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 


Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Executive 
Trends 


Does management expect too much of people? 


Dr. Seymour W. Beardsley, Washington psychological consultant 
to business and government, says many organizations make the 
mistake of looking for a man who can be all things to all people. 

The simple truth, he says, is that there are few if any such hu- 
man marvels to be found. A single individual rarely combines in 
his personality all the positive human characteristics. Most of us, 
in fact, are fortunate if we have two or three strong qualities. 

Britain’s Lyndall F. Urwick, a world-renowned management 
consultant, has described the search for the elusive superman this 
way: “Business often seems to be looking for supernatural beings 
at the price of a third-rate hackney driver.” 


> The fallacy of expecting too much frequently arises in the sales field, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beardsley. Management seeks a creative salesman who can 
also turn in an outstanding administrative performance. But the qualities 
that make a man an outstanding salesman usually are not those. that dis- 
tinguish a successful administrator. The trick is to recognize an individual’s 
dominant personality trait and make the fullest and best use of it. 


Report on the executive job market 


June is a month when many companies step up their search for 
new blood. This June, with the economy continuing its recession 
comeback, there is more than usual zest in the manpower hunt. 
Many a recent college graduate will spend his summer thought- 
fully weighing the comparative advantages of different companies. 

Current demand for executives, according to a job-openings in- 
dex maintained by Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., Chicago-based 
executive recruiting firm, is about 50 per cent higher now than it 
was a year ago. The greatest rate of gain has been registered by 
the defense engineering category, and this because. of expanded 
defense programs. 


> Most other management job classifications also are in an upward cycle of 
demand, with a greater than normal call for men at higher salary levels. 
Companies stepping up their sales, research and manufacturing tempos to 
meet rising demand are reintorcing key positions with new men, and recruit- 
ing companies report a marked increase in job-shopping by managers. 


interest in overseas business grows 


Excitement over international investment and market opportuni- 
ties for American companies has reached a high pitch. “You can’t 
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go into a hotel lobby in Europe without stumbling over some in- 
dustrial investigating team,” one businessman noted recently. 

The opening of the European Common Market, increased inter- 
national competition, and economic spatting with the Soviet 
Union all are contributing to the growing interest in foreign busi- 
ness opportunities. 

But, as E. V. Huggins, chairman of the executive committee and 
vice president of Westinghouse Electric Corp., puts it, “Manage- 
ment has to decide through the profit motive what it will make 
abroad and where it will make it.” 


P» Mr. Huggins says the factors to consider in making foreign investment de- 
cisions include these: 1. Labor costs. 2. Local laws. 3. The market—its size 
and potential. 4. Return on the money invested. 5. Existing and potential 
competition. 6. Amount of investment required. 7. Available manpower. 8. 
Present degree of industrialization. 9. Tax and other incentives. 


Common Market will strengthen U. S. trade 


Although it might appear at first glance that the European Com- 
mon Market will make it harder for American firms to compete in 
Europe, such will not prove to be the case. 

This is the view expressed by a heavy industry specialist in 
the European office of a large American manufacturing firm. Inter- 
viewed by NATION’s BusINEss at the recent Washington con- 
gress of the International Chamber of. Commerce, this expert 
stated that the Common Market will result in a stronger and more 
prosperous Europe and therefore in a better and wealthier cus- 
tomer for U. S. products. 


» The interviewee emphasized that, unlike expanding in the United States, a 
careful assessment must be made of the long-range political stability of the 
country into which expansion is considered. The U.S. Department of State 
and Bureau of Foreign Commerce are the best sources available to business 
for such an assessment. 


Are businessmen really ethical? 


Recent years have seen an unprecedented surge of interest in the 
ethics of businessmen. The subject has been dissected in novels, 
television dramatizations, in special studies and articles. 

One of the newest approaches to the subject is that of a group 
of social researchers working at Michigan State University under 
the direction of Dr. Eugene E. Jennings. In depth interviews with 
more than 150 top, middle and lower echelon executives this re- 
search team has turned up some surprising, although tentative, 
findings. 

Among their conclusions is this: Many businessmen conduct their 
business lives under the guise of being trustful of their associates, 
when actually they have deep reservations about trusting them 
and act primarily on the basis of studied self-interest. 


> The MSU pilot study does not mean, its sponsors say, that the executive is 
not a moral or ethical person. It does indicate, however, that many busi- 
nessmen feel forced to practice a different code of ethics in business than they 
do in their personal lives. Relatively secure executives were found to reflect 
a code of ethics most closely corresponding to traditional Christian-Hebrew 
ethical principles. Less secure, more ambitious men tended to show a distrust 
of human nature and a more calculating approach in human relations. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans. 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


@j® Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 











Doing what needs to be done 


What makes the National Chamber a magnet, 
so far as businessmen and business organizations 
are concerned? What gives this national feder- 
ation its strength? 

Why does the National Chamber attract to its 
membership, more than 22,500 important 
business firms, and more than 3,500 vol- 
untary organizations of businessmen—local and 
state chambers of commerce, and trade associa- 
tions—with an underlying, membership of more 
than 2,7700,000 businessmen? 

The answer is clear. 


The National Chamber wins—and holds—the 
loyal support of business firms, businessmen and 
business organizations, because it fills a need. 
It does for the businessman what he wants done 
in this country today, and knows must be done 
—and which he cannot very well do by himself. 
This: 

The National Chamber works to maintain an 
atmosphere in which private business can oper- 
ate efficiently and at a profit, without excessive 
governmental control. It works to safeguard 
personal and economic freedom—to unleash the 
creative energies of people—to build a better 
economic and social order. 


The National Chamber carries on its work in 
these five areas of activity: 


1. RESEARCH—The Chamber studies national 
trends, economic problems, legislative controls. 
It analyzes the facts, interprets the issues, and 
spreads the information to businessmen, public 
officials, educators, editors, and others. 


2. POLICY MAKING—The Chamber determines 
where business stands on national issues, sets up 
a program for concerted action—and keeps this 
program adjusted to changing conditions. 


3. OPINION DEVELOPMENT—The Chamber 
builds a better public understanding of national 
problems and legislative proposals affecting 
business, and builds greater support for the 
business point of view. 


4. SERVICE—The Chamber helps voluntary 
organizations of businessmen grow in usefulness, 
each in its own field—and on the national scene. 


5. ACTION—The Chamber trains and equips 
businessmen to assume greater citizenship re- 
sponsibility: to be more articulate spokesmen 
for private business; to voice well-reasoned 
views to the Government on national issues; 
and to be politically active. 


We can tell you more, and would like to do so. 
For further information, write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES + WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








HARTER QUALITY 


In these days of rising costs it’s 
refreshing to find a product that AT 
offers low prices while retaining 

sound construction and trouble- A 
free service. The Harter C-100 is 

just that. Deep, molded seat cush- NEW 
ion of virgin foam rubber, bonded 

with pure latex is permanently LOW 
comfortable. Base is Harter- 

pioneered one-piece design — of 

heavy gauge steel. Durable up- PRICE 
holsteries and metal finishes. High $ 00 
impact armbands stay new- 61 
looking. Also matching side chairs 

and side armchairs at even lower ZONE 1 
prices. Write for literature and 

name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER C-100 
EXECUTIVE 
ARMCHAIR 








STEEL 
CHAIRS 


“w HARTER 











HARTER CORPORATION, 609 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 





The skilled hand of the German gunsmith is re- 
sponsible for this .22 caliber, 6-shot repeater 
automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 4” long, 
fits easily into pocket or purse. Ideal for sporting 
events, stage use (not available to Calif. resi- 
dents). Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best Valves, 
Dept. K-221, 403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey. 


FABULOUS, NEW Cj 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 
Add 25c 





i. DOO tor $4 = 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 

usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

$1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 

—— Supply limited 
ral sets NOW for 

PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. 8-24-J, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. !., 
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SPENDTHRIFT 


continued from page 38 


nance certain intragovernmental 
buying activities and ‘“‘no-year” ap- 
propriations, under which many 
long-term defense projects are fi- 
nanced. 

Add to this the fact that Uncle 
Sam already has billions of dollars 
promised each year to a number 
of basic programs or obligations, 
such as public assistance payments 
to the states, veterans’ pensions and 
interest on the national debt. Con- 
trol and choice over where and how 
public money will be spent, there- 
fore, has been drastically limited. 

In this era of towering defense 
costs as well as other burdensome 
federal commitments, I don’t think 
we can suddenly do away with big 
budgets. But I believe we can save 
billions of tax dollars as well as 
help create a fresh public attitude 
toward federal spending. We can do 
it by adopting a three-part program 
aimed at rewarding economizers, 
tying taxes to spending and tighten- 
ing or creating new controls over 
the purse strings. 

1. Members of Congress and 
other federal officials who fight for 
economy could be _ recognized 
through some system of thrift-rat- 
ings and awards. This could best be 
done by a private, national nonpar- 
tisan organization, which could de- 
vote singular emphasis to the fiscal 
aspects of any federal proposal. 

This organization should be a 
responsible and respected group. It 
should have the resources and facili- 
ties to estimate the cost and ap- 
praise the effect of new spending 
ideas or programs as soon as they 
are proposed. It should make known 
its findings quickly and lucidly to 
government and the public. 

Particularly, it should help con- 
gressmen with cost data even as 
bills are drafted. 

An organization such as this has 
operated on the state and local 
level in Florida for 20 years. It is 
the Florida Tax Information Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Probably other states 
have similar nonprofit, nonpartisan 
groups to promote efficient spending 
of public dollars. 

Qn the national level, through 
awards to effective and economy- 
minded public servants, and objec- 
tive fiscal analysis, a similar organi- 
zation could command widespread 
attention and stimulate a new re- 
spect for sound government paid for 
with sound dollars. 


2. Pay-as-you-go and user charge 
principles, I believe, could be more 


widely adopted, both to pay for 
government services and to impress 
immediately on the public the cost 
of a program or activity. 

The federal highway construction 
program is materially paid for 
through the tax on gasoline. Social 
security is financed by a tax on 
prospective beneficiaries. I believe 
many of the supporters of the ex- 
pensive federal aid for school con- 
struction proposals would think 
twice if a broad-based tax to pay 
for the program were tied directly 
to the legislation. 

A number of existing charges and 
fees could be raised so that the 
citizen who is served pays for the 
service and knows what it is costing 
him. The cost of the postage stamp, 
for example, was finally raised from 
three cents to four cents last year— 
the first increase in 25 years. The 
Postal Service is still short of pay- 
ing its way by more than $500 
million a year. 

Since no formal over-all consider- 
ation is given to the budget by Con- 
gress, a joint congressional budget 
committee, it seems to me, could be 
set up for this purpose. It could 
also appraise public needs. It could 
determine whether an activity is a 
proper one for the federal govern- 
ment, or whether it should be done 
on a state or local level. It could 
coordinate and advise on the work 
of the tax-writing House Ways and 
Means and Senate Finance Com- 
mittees and the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees. And it 
could survey ways for putting more 
federal activities on a direct pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

3. Procedures could be tightened 
or new ones created for better 
control of federal spending. Con- 
gress should accept a_ resolution 
sponsored by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith of Virginia, our Rules Com- 
mittee chairman, aimed at stopping 
backdoor trips to the Treasury. 
Representative Smith’s idea is to 
require that all spending be routed 
through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The legislative committees 
would still have the power to author- 
ize programs, but any spending 
scheme would get the traditional 
annual check of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Legislative committees tend to 
favor their particular field of in- 
terest. The Agriculture Committee, 
for instance, wants to do all it can 
for the farmer; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee wants to 
serve maritime interests. The Appro- 
priation Committees can appraise 
the worth of individual programs 
and balance one against another 
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when all spending ideas go through 
this important unit. A like proposal 
to make sure all spending is chan- 
neled through the Appropriations 
Committees is also pending in the 
Senate. 

A greater control over spending 
could be achieved if money bills 
were handled differently. Congress 
now acts on 12 to 15 separate regu- 
lar appropriations bills plus other 
supplemental appropriations. Some- 
times we increase, sometimes we 
cut; but we never know whether 
more has been appropriated than 
there are revenues to pay the cost 
until the last bills are voted on. 

House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Clarence Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and other congressional vet- 
erans have often proposed that all 
the regular appropriations bills be 
handled in one bill. An omnibus ap- 
propriations bill could give Congress 
new perspective, balance and con- 
trol over how public money is being 
spent. 

Another related idea could have 
the same effect. Final action could 
be postponed each year on spending 
bills until all of them have been 
considered. The bills could be kept 
in a sort of deep freeze until the end 
of a congressional session. Then 
individual bills could be revised up 
or down to keep total spending 
from spilling over the revenue com- 
ing in. 

Congress, at the least, should 
have available a formal running 
account of its spending. In addition 
to the President’s annual budget 
document and midyear revision, 
Congress should have _ up-to-the- 
minute information summarizing 
appropriations, expenditures, _ re- 
ceipts and the effect of pending bills 
on over-all! totals. 

Finally, I’m sure untold amounts 
of money could be saved if the 
President had the power to veto 
separate items within appropriation 
bills rather than being limited 
either to signing or vetoing money 
bills as a whole. Since the item veto 
first appeared on the American 
scene in the Confederate Constitu- 
tion, 40 states have adopted the 
idea. With the item veto, the Presi- 
dent could effectively cut the fat 
out of appropriations and assist 
materially in what all loyal Ameri- 
cans really want—an effective but 
economical government. 

I am confident that the program 
I have outlined could help restore 
the respect for and safeguards over 
your tax money which are so sorely 
needed today. END 
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Shaky scale 


Twenty-five unneeded 4¢ 
stamps are a dollar wasted! On 
as few as 8 letters a day, an 


| inaccurate mail scale that 
overweighs can waste you as 


much as $100 a year. Just as 
bad, a scale that underweighs 
causes your mail to arrive 
“Postage Due’’—at the 


expense and annoyance of the 





recipient, and the subsequent 


loss of good will. Every office 
needs an accurate, precision- 
built mailing scale these days 
—and Pitney-Bowes makes 
the best! 





PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing 
Scales 


PitNey-Bowes, INC., 
1380 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter... 


Tet 


offices in 121 cities in U. S. and Canada. 





Six Pitney-Bowes scale models 
for every requirement eliminate 
underpayment and overpayment 
of postage. For the small office, 
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computer. Larger PB models, 
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have an automatic pendulum 
mechanism that ensures accuracy, 
quick and exact register; with 
hairline indicator, large chart 
markings are easy to read, make 
mailing fast and easy. Ask the 
nearest PB office to give you a 
demonstration, or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 
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Pressure mounts 
against 


featherbedding 


New action by management could reduce labor waste 


/ 


UNION INSISTENCE on wasteful 
practices which cost business and 
consumers billions of dollars a year 
is coming under heavier and more 
direct attack. More employers are 
coming to grips with the problem 
directly as legislative protections 
prove ineffective. 

The railroads are going to have a 
showdown on so-called union feath- 
erbedding in new union. contract 
negotiations which come to a head 
this fall. 

The construction industry has got 
building trades union leaders to 
participate in a joint effort to cut 
construction costs and help promote 
the industry’s interests. 

Many individual employers are 
taking a close look at wasteful 
practices that might be eliminated 
and help cut costs, sometimes at 
the risk of a strike. 

Pressure for cutting costs by at- 
tacking featherbedding intensifies 
as the inflationary threat grows and 
more businesses seek relief from the 
profit squeeze. The squeeze comes 
when rising labor costs become hard- 
er to pass along in price increases. 

Elimination of some jurisdictional 
practices demanded by unions will 
also help ease the shortage of skilled 
workers which exists today and is 
expected to get worse in the 1960’s. 

The term “featherbedding” is 
used to cover such things as: forc- 
ing use of more workers than are 
needed or desired; pay for work not 
performed; and refusal to use labor- 
saving tools, materials or methods. 
It aiso includes such related prac- 
tices as requiring use of higher 
skills than are needed to perform a 
task, loose work standards, slow- 
downs and work restrictions, loaf- 
ing, restriction of markets and other 
devices which add unnecessarily to 
costs. 

Hardest hit by the most obvious 
of these practices have been the 
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transportation, construction, pub- 
lishing and entertainment indus- 
tries. In more subtle ways often 
hard to measure, wasteful practices 
exist in manufacturing, retailing, 
communications and most other in- 
dustries. One way or another, all 
business is affected. 

Sometimes management’s attack 
on featherbedding is open and 
direct. Unnecessary setting of type 
which is not intended to be used— 
so-called bogus type—was an issue 
in a recent dispute between the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
and New York newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

The nation’s railroads have re- 
quested the unions to join in asking 
President Eisenhower to set up a 
citizens committee to study and 
help eliminate outmoded work rules 
which the industry says cost the 
public more than $500 million a 
year and have caused the loss of 
500,000 jobs since the war. 

Sometimes efforts at correction 
are undertaken more quietly, as in 
the construction industry, where 
featherbedding is notorious. With- 
out fanfare, contractors and top 
building trades union officials have 
recently organized a Construction 
Industry Joint Conference to tackle 
mutual problems, including promo- 
tion of the contract system in con- 
struction and improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 

Featherbedding as such is not 
mentioned but it is recognized as 
one of the major problems. 

Sometimes the issue is met head- 
on with a strike that may seem 
costly at the time but can be cost- 
saving in the long run. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
took a strike of more than 18 weeks, 
by 13,000 employes in eight glass 
plants, rather than continue work 
rules which were so wasteful that 
the company had lost a substantial 


part of its glass business because it 
could not compete. 

Under rules the Glass Workers 
Union had negotiated at one point, 
the company complained, a worker 
could get his day’s quota of produc- 
tion in three hours of actual work 
and sit around the rest of the day. 

The company also blamed feath- 
erbedding practices for the fact that 
the company could make glass in 
Oklahoma and deliver it in Penn- 
sylvania cheaper than it could make 
it in Pennsylvania and move it 
through a doorway into the adjoin- 
ing plant. 

Rule changes are being considered 
by an arbitrator. 

Gulf Oil Corporation took a five- 
week strike of 4,600 employes at its 
Port Arthur, Tex., refinery to sup- 
port its position that employes 
should perform minor tasks outside 
their normal jobs when necessary 
to complete their work. It won some 
concessions from the union. 

Chrysler Corporation, which has 
complained of higher costs due to 
loose work standards although its 
wage rates were competitive, suf- 
fered a long strike over work loads 
and efficiency. 

It took a strike of 17 months be- 
fore Pittsburgh department stores 
were able to eliminate many re- 
strictive practices which made their 
delivery costs twice as high as those 
in similar cities. In addition to 
slowdowns, loafing and lack of dis- 
cipline, the Teamsters Union was 
insisting on use of a helper on par- 
cel delivery trucks. When the issue 
was settled, 324 unnecessary jobs 
were eliminated in store delivery 
departments alone. Other costs were 
cut. 

Many employers are resisting 
union efforts to introduce restrictive 
practices. The New York Telephone 
Company stood up against union 
attempts to restrict management 
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flexibility in making maintenance 
assignments. 

In some cities, the Meat Cutters 
and Butchers Union has tried to 
restrict prepackaging of meat. At 
one time prepackaged meat could 
not be sold in Chicago. In Kansas 
City, the union struck to try to en- 
force a demand that stores hire one 
meat cutter for every $1,000 worth 
of meat sold a week to offset savings 
realized through prepackaging. This 
came to one butcher for every $25 
an hour—the price of two turkeys 

in meat sales. 

Legislative attempts at federal 
and state levels to end featherbed- 
ding have had little success. 

Three federal statutes were passed 
in the immediate postwar years: 


The Lea Act: This 1946 amend- 
ment to the Communications Act, 
applicable only to licensed broad- 
casters, dealt effectively with Musi- 
cians Union demands for payment 
of stand-by musicians (who were 
not needed or used), for hiring 
more staff personnel than are 
needed, and for payments for use of 
recorded music. 

But much of the economic waste, 
which this law does not reach, 
comes from union jurisdictional re- 
quirements—the use of certain 
persons to perform specific tasks, 
which usually means using more 
workers than are really needed and 
often at higher pay than would be 
necessary if less skilled persons who 
could do the work were permitted 
to do it. 


The Hobbs Act: This is an anti- 
racketeering measure, amended in 
1946 to cope with extortion by 
unions. I+ is supposed to stop the 
union practice of demanding that a 
union or a local driver be put on a 
truck carrying an interstate ship- 
ment when it reaches the local 
community, or that an unwanted 
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Ordinary metal file conducts heat...papers burn. 


Unique new file stops fire... 
really protects records! 


New Mosler insulated files represent 
a new concept in records protection. 
They combine a high degree of fire- 
resistance with five exclusive filing 
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| In an ordinary file, the heat of a 
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today for a free copy of the booklet, 
“New Concept in Record Filing.” 
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“Why don’t they ?”’ 


“It’s really most annoying. Why don’t they do something 
about the parking problem in this town? It’s hurting my 
business! It’s costing me money! 


“And why haven’t they taken steps to eliminate the fire 
hazard next to our Elementary School? Why, my children’s 
safety is at stake! In fact, I can name several other danger 
areas in our town. What’s being done about them? 


“Speaking of schools, they really ought to re-evaluate class- 
room and equipment needs in the light of our rapidly 
increasing population. And they should review teachers’ 
salaries too, while they’re about it. 


“Also, why don’t they...” 


“Let me interrupt here, Joe Businessman. Don’t you think 
you should first identify ‘them,’ the people to whom you refer, 
those who should be doing this and that to improve your 
business and your community? 


“Take a closer look at ‘them.’ You'll find that they bear a 
strong resemblance to... you! If you’ll pardon my grammar, 
“You are they’! 


“My advice to you, Joe, is: Join your local Chamber of 
Commerce, and give substance to your thoughts. You'll get 
results when you start thinking in terms of ‘we’ instead of 
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‘they’. 


Rte Hrogress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 








FEATHERBEDDING 


continued 


union member be hired to help un- 
load the truck. The need to prove 
in court that the union backed its 
demand by threats and violence 
makes enforcement difficult. 


The Taft-Hartley Act: This 1947 
law sought to apply the principles 
of the Lea Act to industry gener- 
ally. It lists among unfair labor 
practices by unions any attempt to 
force an employer to pay for serv- 
ices which are not to be performed. 

The Supreme Court virtually 
nullified this provision in 1953 when 
it decided, in two cases, that it did 
not restrict union insistence on per- 
forming unwanted work. One case 
involved charges by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
against union printers for insisting 
on setting type which was never in- 
tended to be used. 

The other involved Gamble En- 
terprises of Akron, O., which charged 
that the Musicians’ Union insisted 
that a local band be hired to play 
overtures in the orchestra pit al- 
though a “name” band was perform- 
ing on the stage and a pit orchestra 
was not needed or wanted by the 
promoters. 

When Taft-Hartley amendments 
were being considered in 1953, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, coauthor of the law, 
asked that the so-called antifeather- 
bedding provision be strengthened 
or repealed because it was useless 
as it stood. Since the Supreme Court 
decisions, for instance, employers 
have relied on the provision 229 
times to bring charges against un- 
ions, but none has been successful. 

Most proposals for strengthening 
the measure follow the approach in 
the original Hartley bill passed by 
the House. It made it unlawful to 
force an employer to accede to 
featherbedding practices and de- 
fined featherbedding as requiring an 
employer to hire more persons than 
are reasonably needed to perform a 
service, to pay money in lieu of em- 
ploying unneeded persons, to pay 
more than once for a service, to pay 
for a service not performed, or to 
impose any restrictions on the use 
of tools, equipment or materials. 

Other laws sometimes used are: 


The Antitrust Laws: Labor organ- 
izations are generally exempt from 
antitrust restrictions, but not when 
they act in concert with an em- 
ployer. The Department of Justice 
has, from time to time, successfully 
prosecuted unions which conspired 
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with others to impose restrictive 
practices. 

A common, costly make-work 
practice in the construction industry 
is for union glaziers to insist on 
glazing window sash, doors and sim- 
ilar products on the job site, or for 
carpenters or other crafts to refuse 
to handle sash that has been glazed 
at a factory or other central point, 
where it can be done more cheaply. 

Last fall the government obtained 
a court order in which the Painters 
Union Local 27, a Chicago glaziers’ 
local, agreed to stop actions to re- 
strain the distribution and use of 
preglazed products. The union was 
charged with conspiring with a 
glazing contractor to insure that 
glazing was done on the job site by 
forcing builders and manufacturers 
of preglazed products to pay extra 
when preglazed products were used, 
or forcing builders to discontinue 
the use of preglazed materials. 

“The effect of this was to deny 
to the public the benefits of cost 
savings,’ the government pointed 
out. The practice is estimated to 
have added $28 million to the cost 
of 225,000 homes built in the Chi- 
cago area over a five-year period. 

Assistant Attorney General Vic- 
tor R. Hansen, in charge of the 
Antitrust Division, said the action 
enjoined practices which were out- 
side the immunity the antitrust 
laws afford labor unions, while at 
the same time recognizing the legit- 
imate activities of unions. 

Three years ago the Attorney 
General’s National Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws recom- 
mended that market control and 
other restrictive union practices 
which are not legitimate union ob- 
jectives be made unlawful, while 
continuing exemption of legitimate 
union activities. 

Outlawed would be such union 
practices as attempting to control or 
fix prices, control production, limit 
and restrict areas in which goods 
could be bought or sold, resist tech- 
nological improvements, or prevent 
employer use of certain products or 
services—whether or not the union 
conspired with an employer. 

Nothing has come of the recom- 
mendations. 


State Laws: State antitrust laws, 
which apply only to businesses 
which do not affect interstate com- 
merce, are of little value in coping 
with featherbedding. A California 
Superior Court has ruled that the 
state’s antitrust law does not pro- 
hibit restrictions imposed by the 
Painters Union on the use of paint 
rollers and sprayers and on the size 
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Why they like Steiner controlled towels 


People appreciate Steiner Company controlled roll 
paper towel washroom dispensers. Dispensers are 
easy to use. Enclosed cabinet keeps towels fresh and 

--—--——«—«-r-~= Clean. Dispensers are less apt to run out of towels 
because they hold more than folded towel cabinets 
. - . and waste cutting control makes supply last 
longer. Result: no frustrated users faced with empty 
towel cabinets. And you can provide different qual- 
ities of paper toweling. For some dispensers you may 
want soft, white toweling . . . for others, economy 
grades. 

Just install Steiner towel dispensers in your wash- 
HOW IT WORKS—Towels rooms on a trial basis and see how much people like 
ee ee ae the service . . . and how much you save on towel 
towel is then ready fornext Costs. Your local janitorial supplier or sanitary paper 
user. Result: every user gets == distributor can help you. For additional information 
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new JANITROL HEATING 
AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
DIVISION 
SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


In Canada: 
Moffats Ltd., Toronto 15 
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with fewer moving parts, assures quiet, 
dependable performance. Attractive, easy to 
buy and-install. Sizes for every office. Free 
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FOR ON-THE-SPOT 
FULL-SERVICE! 


CHECK these reasons for choosing a nationalease firm: ™ Experienced 
nationally, but locally owned. Cost geared to the local area, flexible in 
scope. M Service garages owned, equipped and staffed by the lessor, well- 
managed to effect maximum efficiencies. # Extra equipment always avail- 
able for peak-load or accident emergencies. Adaptable to unusual needs, 
special equipment, off-point locations. ™ Reliable— preferred! 


LEASE eee for Profit! nationalease service doesn’t add to your 


cost ... it saves! Saves unproductive capital and management 
time you now spend on trucks. All you do is supply the driver, 
then operate the truck as if you owned it. 

Write us for the name of the nationalease company in 
your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE E-6 » CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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of paint brushes. The restrictions 
cost painting contractors about 50 
per cent more in payroll. 

The restriction on labor-saving 
devices is an effort to maintain em- 
ployment and, as such, is a lawful 
labor objective, the court said. 

In Arkansas last fall, voters re- 
jected an antifeatherbedding refer- 
endum which would have made it 
unlawful to require an employer to 
employ more persons than he 
deemed necessary. 

Obviously, success in attacking 
featherbedding will depend largely 
on direct action by employers. At 
present, the problem is being tackled 
on an industry-wide basis in the 
railroad industry as a bargaining 
issue this year, and in construction 
as a joint labor-management project. 

In other industries, progress will 
have to be made by individual em- 
ployers through individual actions. 


Railroads: Work rules on the rail- 
roads have been frozen for three 
years, but will be up for discussion 
when current three-year agreements 
come up for renewal Nov. 1. The 
industry made clear its determina- 
tion to seek relief from so-called 
featherbedding when Daniel P. 
Loomis, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, asked the 
unions to join management in ask- 
ing President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a nonpartisan citizens com- 
mittee to help solve the problem. 

Mr. Loomis charged that anti- 
quated railroad work rules cost the 
public more than $500 million a 
year and “hang like an economic 
albatross around the neck of Amer- 
ican progress.” 

The unions deny they are guilty 
of featherbedding. In a brief filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, they said that if there is 
any featherbedding, it is in manage- 
ment, “which requires more execu- 
tives to supervise less and less em- 
ployes.” 

The railroads charge that feather- 
bedding exists in three major areas: 

1. An antiquated dual mileage- 
day basis of paying train crews, 
which was set 40 years ago when 
trains were smaller and slower. 

2. Jurisdictional work separations 
—trules that ban road crews from 
working in yards, and vice versa, 
and train crews from crossing dis- 
trict and seniority boundaries. 

3. Unnecessary firemen and other 
train positions. 

The cost of featherbedding, the 
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railroads point out, is reflected in 
higher travel fares and freight rates 
and higher prices generally which 
add to living costs and pressure in- 
flation. 

Make-work destroys work, accord- 
ing to the railroads. By inflating 
charges to customers it undercuts 
the railroads’ competitive position; 
this leads to loss of business and 
fewer jobs. 


Construction: The unionized con- 
struction industry is alarmed be- 
cause it may be pricing itself out of 
business. Because of high costs, it 
is losing business to open-shop con- 
tractors, to industrial firms which 
do more of their own construction 
and employ members of industrial 
unions, and to the do-it-yourself 
trade. 

During the recession, industrial 
unions increased pressure on manu- 
facturers to do their own construc- 
tion work, using their own main- 
tenance employes. Jurisdiction over 
construction work connected with 
established industrial sites has been 
an issue between industrial and 
building trades unions in the AFL- 
CIO. 

The National Constructors As- 
sociation, representing unionized 
contractors in heavy industrial con- 
struction, received warnings from 
some large oil and chemical com- 
panies that they might have to 
switch to nonunion contractors un- 
less union labor increased its effi- 
ciency. 

The Construction Industry Joint 
Conference was formed out of a 
meeting of building trades union 
presidents and executives of na- 
tional associations of general and 
specialty contractors. John T. Dun- 
lop, Harvard University professor 
who for 10 years umpired building 
trades jurisdictional disputes, was 
made impartial chairman. Local 
Joint Conferences will be set up in 
metropolitan areas. 

Objectives of the Conference are 
to tackle mutual problems, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the industry in 
the public interest, and to preserve 
and promote the contract method 
of construction. 

The industry is said to be the 
largest in the country, employing 
three million on-site workers and 
many times more in supporting oc- 
cupations. About $60 billion a year 
is spent for plants, commercial 
buildings, highways, dams, military 
installations, schools, churches, 
homes and other construction. 

James D. Marshall, managing di- 
rector of Associated General Con- 
tractors, says that, through the Joint 
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Do you want to investigate possi- 
ble new-plant locations in Georgia 
strictly on the q. t.? Want complete 
data on land, labor, markets, taxes 
and community attitudes without 
tipping your hand and bringing a 
deluge of solicitations from innu- 
merable agencies and organiza- 
tions? Georgia Power industrial de- 
velopment engineers have served 
hundreds of firms whose anonymity 
has been carefully protected. These 
men know their business, they know 
the state and they know its people, 
and they have the full cooperation 
of community leaders. And since 
Georgia Power lines virtually cover 
the state, they have no selfish reason 
to favor one locality over another. 
You can be sure of accurate informa- 
tion uncolored by special interests. 

Georgia Power men are yours to 
direct as if they were on your pay- 
roll. They are here to serve you — 
confidentially. 





This new 40-page brochure about the resources and economy of Georgia is 
yours for the asking. Write for your copy today — in confidence, of course. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 


Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 1719-M, Atlanta 1, Georgia Phone: JA 2-6121 
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Kolb & Abraham, Inc., Chicago 
NI oka eo nieielesw ase 94 


Stanley Perkis, Advertising, Farmingdale, New York 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York 


National Truck Leasing System.......100 
W. S. Kirkland, Advertising, Chicago 
New York Life Insurance Company. .90, 91 
Compton Advertising, Inc., New York 


New York Terminal Warehouse Co. ... 72 
Bruce Angus Advertising Agency, New York 


Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency, Inc. ............ 49 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia 


ee 53, 95 
L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc., New York 
Portland Cement Association. ... . ith cover 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Chicago 


Prescott of Stockbridge............. 7¢ 
Scheel Advertising Agency, Inc., East Cleveland, Ohio 


Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. ........ « 87 
Gardner Advertising Company, New York 


Robbins, B. Ray, Company........... 14 
Ben B. Bliss Company, Inc., New York 


Service Recorder Company.......... 72 
The Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland 
Smith-Corona Division of 

Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. ...... 58 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New York 
EE ee eee eee 9 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc, Chicago 


Surface Combustion Corporation. ..... 100 
Beeson-Reichart, Inc., Toledo 


Travelers Insurance Company, The.... 29 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York 


Tropical Paint Company........... . 50 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit 


Underwood Corporation .......... so &f 
William Esty Company, Inc., New York 


Union Pacific Railroad......... re 
The Caples Company, Chicago 


Western Union Telegraph Company, Inc. 67 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New Yo 








FEATHERBEDDING 


continued 


Conference, “‘we’re trying to take all 
the lost motion out of the construc- 
tion industry in order to compete. 

“There are 101 things we can do.” 

Eradicating wasteful union prac- 
tices is only one of them, and a 
small facet of the entire picture, he 
says. 

What are the featherbedding prac- 
tices in construction? 

Early last year the building 
trades unions, under pressure from 
the industry, announced a 10-point 
policy program aimed at eliminating 
wasteful practices. 

The “Ten Commandments” con- 
demned make-work tactics, standby 
crews, forced overtime, limitations 
on production, restrictions on use of 
labor-saving tools and wasting time 
at the beginning and end of a day. 

Experience indicates that workers 
on the job and local union officials 
have not accepted the “Ten Com- 
mandments” as readily as had been 
hoped. The joint conference will try 
to get better compliance. 

Here are other featherbedding 
practices in construction which, i 
most instances, are a matter of offi- 
cial record: 
> Requiring an acoustical contrac- 
tor to use members of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union instead of his 
own unionized employes. It doubled 
his labor cost. 
> Requiring a dampproofing con- 
tractor to use two men, besides him- 
self, on jobs he could do alone. 
When he refused, the union boy- 
cotted him and he lost most of his 
business. 
> Restricting the use of paint spray 
guns. This forced substitution of a 
more expensive paint, which was 
also more expensive to apply, on 
construction of the United Nations 
building. 
> Requiring wages up to $30 a day 
for a skilled operational engineer or 
other person to press a button to 
start a compressor at the beginning 
of a day and to turn it off at the end. 
> Forcing air-heating contractors to 
make their own furnace fittings, 
using higher-paid sheet metal work- 
ers, although better fittings could be 
bought for less from the factory. 
> Refusal of plumbers to use pre- 
threaded pipe, to install preassem- 
bled plumbing walls, or to handle 
plastic pipe. 
> Requiring that one of every three 
or four skilled craftsmen be a fore- 
man; limiting the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen. END 
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Four ways to extra profits 


through Long Distance 


Calling ahead for appointments... 


Turns “waiting time” into “selling time” 


Doubles your chances of getting the order 


Reaching out-of-the-way prospects... 


? Keeping in touch between visits... 


Picks up business you’d otherwise miss 


4 Direct selling right on the phone... 


Fastest way to cover a big market “in person” 


It will pay your salesmen to use Long Distance in all of 


these ways on a planned, consistent basis 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Baltimore ...... 75¢ 

Cleveland to Chicago ....e«.. %1% 

St. Louis tosOmaha .... 6s 6 4% $110 

Albuquerque to Los Angeles ... . $142 

Boston te Miami... . . «6 sss $190 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first 


three minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


. Pay you, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off ! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 











LET CONSUMERS 





GUARD COMPETITION 


CoNSUMERS are being threatened by an eco- 
nomic masquerade. 

Behind false faces variously labeled “‘preser- 
vation of competition,” “aid for small busi- 
ness,” “monopoly control,’’ “protection against 
inflation,” or “fair wages” is an odd galaxy of 
congressional bills which would concentrate 
real control of the market place in Washington. 

All these measures are offered as preventives 
of what their sponsors regard as abuses in 
present business operations. So extreme are 
the differences in their approach that one 
of them attempts to prevent lowering of prices 
to some customers while the stated purpose of 
another is to discourage successful firms from 
charging more. 

The hope is that the first will protect small 
business, the second prevent inflation, but both 
are based on the belief that companies which 
have a large share of any market not purely 
local must, of necessity, be predatory. 

Supporters of these and other bills would, 
therefore, prohibit particular kinds of business 
behavior with no regard to the variations of 
particular market circumstances. They would 
impose regulations which, in many applica- 
tions, would do serious harm to the competitive 
system which they say they are determined 
to protect. 

In their search for new abuses to denounce, 
investigate and try to outlaw, the regulation- 
minded have demonstrated no very clear un- 
derstanding of how the competitive process 
really works. 

Those who want the government to pre-empt 
control of the economic system have concen- 
trated their attention on ways to limit, or 
equalize or control producers. 

But competition depends on consumption 
as well as on production. Until the consumer 
makes his choice among the available goods, 
competition has had no market effect. His 
choice may be guided by whim, quality, serv- 
ice, convenience, even stupidity but, in mak- 
ing it, the consumer aids one competitor at the 
expense of another. If enough consumers make 
the same choice, one producer gains strength— 


the others lose it. True friends of competition 
accept this result as the reasonable price we 
pay for the benefits of the free market. They 
know that any producer who manages to give 
the consumer greater value than other pro- 
ducers can offer may gain business at the ex- 
pense of his competitors. They know, too, that 
consumers and the nation at large gain more 
than the competitors lose. 

Supporters of regulation, on the other hand, 
see this as a grievous inadequacy of the free 
market place. Mistaking preservation of com- 
petitors for preservation of competition, they 
press for controls to combat administered 
prices; for subsidies to depressed areas and 
home construction; for economic benefits for 
those people or places to whom consumers, in 
exercising their free choice, have denied them. 

Each time this is accomplished, resources 
are wasted, and the consumer is induced by 
government to buy or use goods which he 
would refuse in the absence of subsidies. 

Even its friends do not deny that the free- 
market process has deficiencies, that some 
firms, made strong by public acceptance, may 
sometimes need policing by the antitrust laws 
which businessmen, economists, lawyers and 
citizens agree have played a significant role 
in our economic development. 

This is quite different from permitting a 
government bureau to determine how much of 
the market a firm may undertake to serve, 
what practices it shall follow, what prices it 
shall charge. 

These decisions have belonged traditionally 
to the consumer. He has made them in a way 
that has given him, in this country, the world’s 
finest standard of living. If that standard is to 
continue to rise, he needs to insist that govern- 
ment keep its hands off the competitive proc- 
ess. Regulation breeds new regulation—simply 
because its own inadequacies bring pressures 
for new and wider rules. 

Each expansion of control will weaken still 
further the efficiency of private enterprise and 
narrow the consumer’s right to buy what he 
wants where and when wants it. 
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SECRET OF THE KETTLE BREAK 


The brewer in the picture has dipped 
a sampling of Miller High Life—The 
Champagne of Bottle Beer —to test the 
‘kettle break’ or clarity. His skill 
makes this a prized mixture of nature's 
finest ingredients brewed in the old 
Bavarian way, with modern equip- 
ment and quality control. 

Miller began its career with royal 
patronage in a castle on the Danube. 
Master Brewer Frederic Miller brought 


his skill and his own capital to the 
New World a century ago. He set up 
operations on Old Watertown Plank 
Road outside Milwaukee. 

Miller is a strong believer in ade- 
quate insurance protection, and_ this 
leading brewer of quality beer relies 
on the leader in insurance—INA. 

Miller’s protection includes fire and 
extended coverage. business interrup- 
tion, ocean marine and various inland 


marine risks. INA’s Technical De- 
partment helps Miller maintain the 
finest fire prevention standards, for 
continuing safety. Your business. 
large or small, can get the same extra 
value in complete protection and per- 
sonalized service that makes Insurance 
by North America better. Ask any 
INA agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
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Interstate 90 (Northwest Tollway) near Chicago, all new-type concrete 


““‘Case of the smooth, quiet ride’ 
—that’s what I'd title my § 
travels on new-type concrete!” § 


™ ‘ 

‘em aint ssc 
Electronics checks air bubbles in new-type con- 
crete, specimen magnified at right. 5 million 
microscopic bubbles (‘‘air entrainment”’) per 
cubic inch give freezing moisture room to ex- 
pand without damaging pavement. 
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‘When I hit the road, I really appreciate 
new-type concrete—especially when 
I've got one of my office-house trailers 
in tow. This concrete’s flat... unruffled 
as a millpond on a windless day. 
Never jiggles or sways you. And no 
thumps. We're getting thousands of 
miles of it on our Interstate System.” 


Highways are happy ways when 
they’re of new-type concrete. This 
modern pavement’s so smooth-riding 

. so restfully quiet. Gives you that 
wonderful “‘this-is-fun’’ feeling. 

No waves and dips on new-type 
concrete. You ride the flattest pave- 
ment there is. It’s sound-conditioned, 
too—never a thump. Laid continu- 
ously, it has only tiny, sawed-in cush- 


Says ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, — 
distinguished writer, creator of 
lawyer-detective Perry Mason, 

seen on the CBS Network 

every Saturday evening 


‘ion spaces you can’t hear or feel. Ex- 
pect new-type concrete to stay flat 
for 50 vears and longer—specially de- 
signed subbases help keep it that way. 
Even freezing and de-icers won’t 
roughen this surface. Highway engi- 
neers use a unique process called “air 
entrainment” that puts billions of tiny 
protective bubbles into the concrete. 
There’s driving safety here, too— 
in concrete’s grainy surface that gives 
dependable skid resistance— in its light 
color that lets you see better at night. 
Concrete also goes easy on your tax 
dollar. First cost is moderate and 
maintenance expense will be as much 
as 60% lower than for asphalt. 
It’s no wonder you see so much of 
the new Interstate System being paved 
with new-type concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 














